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t THE NEW HAMPSHIRE FAIR. 


New HAMPSHIRE appears to have been the 
first State to hold her annual agricultural fair 
this year; and its unprecedented success indi- 
cates that these important exhibitions have a 
very strong hold on the public mind. For near- 
ly a generation these agricultural fairs have been 
general in all the States ; they were so firmly es- 
tablished at the beginning of the late war that 
their repetition each year of its existence was not 
interrupted, nor their temporary discontinuance 
even suggested. It is a pity, however, that ex- 
hibitions of this character are confined only to 
the agricultural and mechanical branches. In 
Europe almost every branch of manufactures— 
all the arts and the scientific associations—even 
the fishers, have regular exhibitions of this kind, 
calculated to incite to greater exertions and the 
production of finer qualities. ‘There is no reason 
why similar exhibitions should not be arranged in 
this country. 

The New Hampshire Fair opened on Septem- 
ber 15, and continued, with great success, for 
four days. At least 20,000 persons were in at- 
tendance each day; and the various exhibitions 
of stock of various kinds were large and numer- 
ous, clearly showing an increased interest in the 
production of the best breeds of the various ani- 
mals. We present on this page, as proof of the 
prevalence of this spirit, and as indicative of the 
progress which New Hampshire has made in 
stock-raising, portraits of several of the prize 
animals of this year’s fair. 
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“BIZ! 


First Heap Scenter. 

** How does the Maine 
Election suit you, Sir?” 

CUSTOMER. 

** Not at all, not at all, 
young man. Country’s 
entirely ruined, Sir.” 
First Heap Scenter. 

That's what I thinks, 
Sir. We all of us in this 
‘ere shop thinks so, Sir. 
Every one on us thinks 
so. 


Seconp ScENTER. 
** How does the Maine 
Election suit you, Sir?” , 
CUSTOMER, 
**Gloriously, young 
man! Country’s entire- 
ly safe now, Sir.” 
Seconp HEAD SCENTER. 
** That's what I thinks, 
Sir. We all of us in this 
‘ere shop thinks so, Sir. 
Every one on us thi 
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THE ORIGINAL “GRECIAN BEND,” AS 
PRACTICED AT SARATOGA. 
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Cotswold Wether. 


PRIZE ANIMALS AT THE NEW HAMPSHIRE FAIR, Serremper 15-19, 1868. 
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WE CAN'T SURRENDER NOW! 


THe struggle was too fierce and long, 
The cost in lives too dear— — 

Not yet forgotten are the braves 
Who had no thought of fear; 

Ther could not 
From Freedom's hallow 

Nor can we lose what they bequeathed— 
We can't surrender now! 


While Hope is strong within the breast 
Of ev ry freeman true— 

While Union’s symbol proudly floats 
Its red and white and blae— | 
While God is just, and Might o'er. Right 

No victory will allow, 
We will be trne to Liberty— 
We can’t surrender now! 
Then ask us not to vote for those 
Who held oar brave boys back, 
When onward came the Union’ foes 
With desolating track ; 

We can not blot the record fair 
Of Freedom's holy vow, 

We can not dim Truth’s sacred light— 
We can’t surrender now! 


THE BOYS ARE MARCHING ON. 
Oc cause is the country for which Lincoln died, 
As we go marching op. 
The man of his choice is our leader and guide, 
As we go marching on. 
Three cheers for the Flag! 
Grant and Colfax! Hurrah! 
The boys are marching on! 


We walk the same road that our brothers once trod, 
As we go marching on, 

Who gave their lives nobly to freedom and God, 
As we go marching on. 
Three cheers for the Flag! 
Grant and Colfax! Hurrah! 
The boys are marching on! 


Our goal is the Union redeemed and restored, 
As we go marching on; 
Reclaimed from her enemies—saved from the sword, 
As we go marching on. 
Three cheers for our Flag! 
Graut and Colfax! Harrah! 
The boys are marching on! 


‘We've glorious news from the Pine-tree State, 


As we go marching on. 
Soon her sisters will speak, we have not long to wait, 
As we go marching on. 
Three cheers for the Flag! 
Grant and Colfax! Hurrah! 
The boys are marching on! 
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THE SITUATION. 


THE campaign is now so far advanced that 
its chances may be intelligibly perceived 
and discussed. The remarkable result in Maine 
and Vermont shows that the apparent reaction 
of last year is spent, and that the issue of the 
election is fairly understood by the country. 
The feeling and purpose of the Southern Dem- 
ocratic leaders have been fully revealed both in 
their speeches and newspapers, and in te ac- 
tion of the Georgia Legislature, and that of the 
Democratic Clubs. A country torn with the 
struggle of a four years’ fearful war is asked 
whether it will trust its safety and tranquillity 
to desperate men. It is asked whether, under 
the plea of attempting to lighten taxation, it 
will call to power those who imposed the neces- 
sity of taxes. It is asked to forget history, to 
repudiate experience, and to disregard all the 
principles and laws which usually govern hu- 
man conduct. In the height of its civilization 
it is asked to recur to the brute methods of bar- 
barism, and to overthrow by force the policy 
which has been established by law, and which, 
if inexpedient or unjust, the regular process of 
law can remedy. 

To these astounding propositions the country 
begins to give its answer, and an answer that is 
overwhelming. Indeed, there should have been 
no doubt of the result from the day on which 
the Democratic Convention declared for repudi- 
ation, for overthrowing reeonstruction by force, 
and nominating Mr. Seymour and General 
Bvair as the especial favorites of the leading 
rebels in the war. To suppose that the people 
would deliberately prefer such a policy to one 
of honor and fidelity and justice; that at this 
juncture it would prefer Horatio Sermovr 
to General Grant, and Frank Brarr, madly 
flourishing a sword, to Scacryrer was 
to suppose that it was a people lost to all con- 
sciousness of the conditions of national perpe- 
tuity and prosperity. If the tragedy of such a 
result had not been unspeakable, its comedy 
would have been indescribable. We should 
have presented the spectacle of a nation at- 
tacked by dbmestic enemies and finally subdu- 
ing them in the field, and immediately falling a 
victim to the arts against which we had been 
distinctly warned in the moment of victory. 

The nakedness of the issue would undoubt- 
edly have been avoided by some of the astuter 
men of the Democratic party. They favored 
a cuttle-fish policy. They desired to darken 
counsel, They knew that their only hope lay 
in confusion, and if they could wrap the battle 
in a cloud the result would be less certain. But 
such men are seldom the real directors of a 


party. They 

bat they are only figure-heads upon the prow, 
while the guiding force is the unseen radder at 
the stern. ‘“‘I have seen —— and ——,” said 
a Democratic politician from the interior of the 
State, “‘and they want to nominate Case. 
That is just the miserable, compromising, shilly- 
shally policy which has kept us out in the cold 
for seven years. There can't be any compro- 
mise between right and wrong. I don't want 
to stand in the middle, I want to stand at our 
end of the line and give you Republicans a 
square pull.” This man represented the faith 
of his party. He had some real feeling, some 
actual conviction. So had Forrest and 
and all the repudiation Copperheads, 
and they controlled the Convention. 

It is to the men of conviction in the Demo- 
cratic party that we owe the simplicity of the 
campaign. Wape Hamprox, for instance, is 
in earnest. He wants power not for the sake 
of plunder, certainly not for the sake of the 
Constitution or of the Union, but for the ascend- 
ency of his political principles and the conse- 
quent final success of his purpose, which is ab- 
solute State sovereignty or dissolution of the 
Union. He calls for the old Union. What 
was the old Union? It was a system of gov- 
ernment in which he and his policy were para- 
mount. Slavery, the source of his power, was 
made the law of the land. Of course he had 
no wish to go out of the Union if he could 
maintain his policy within it. But the moment 
tha, policy was threatened he tried to destroy 
the Union. Defeated in that course he thinks 
he sees a chance of recovering power in the 
Union, so he shouts lustily for the *‘ old Union,” 
that is to say, the Union in which he and his 
policy were the rulers. Here is a man with a 
distinct object inflexibly pursued. And Ropert 
Toomess is another, and Howe. Coss another. 
And they of necessity are the men who control 
the party with which they act rather than men 
who have no particular principle or purpose 
except patronage, place, and the excitement of 
the game. 

Had Mr. Cuasg been nominated the issue 
would not have been really changed, although 
it would have been obscured, and positive re- 
sults deferred. Had he been elected, he would 
have been chosen by a party with whose prin- 
ciples he disagreed; for the Democratic party, 
as a party, is fincerely opposed to equal suffrage, 
while Mr. Cuasz, as a man, is sincerely in favor 
of it. The vague talk about conservatism means 
nothing. To have called his election a triumph 
of moderation over extremes, would have been 
equally unmeaning. There is nothing but an 
extreme view of the situation possible. Either 
the nation has nothing whatever to say upon 
the subject of reconstruction, or it has every 
thing. The matter must be left in every essen- 
tial point to the late rebei States, or it must be 
regulated in those points by Congress. There 
has been no other question since the fall of the 
rebellion, and every man must hold one or the 
other view. Mr. Cuase’s election could only 
have helped the solution in the degree that he 
favored the Democratic view. To say that it 
would have secured a peaceful overthrow of the 
new State organizations, is to forget that the 
party which would have elected him would have 
hated those organizations as much as it does 
now—would have believed them revolutionary 
and void—and, flushed with victory, would have 
demanded their destruction. 

If we speak of the result as a foregone con- 
clusion, it is not because we forget how abso- 
lutely essential the most energetic labor is. 
General Grant will be elected upon one con- 
dition—and that is not that a constitutional 
majority wishes his election, but that it votes 
for it. Without the most thorough organiza- 
tion, it will not vote. Without the most con- 
tinuous and vigorous agitation, it will not feel 
the necessity of voting. Maine and Vermont 
were nobly carried because they were nobly 
aroused and organized. ‘‘On this day,” said 
one of the most valuable soldiers who gave his 
life to baffle Waprz Hampton and Forrest— 
“on this day every regiment must do the duty 
of a brigade.” 


MR. REVERDY JOHNSON PLAYING 
WITH EDGED TOOLS. 


Wauew Mr. Reverpy Jounson was appoint- 
ed Minister to England we took occasion to 
object, not upon any ground of personal inca- 
pacity, for Mr. Jonson is a man of ackn6wl- 
edged ability, but because he was not really a 
representative Minister. Mr. Jonnson does 
not understand the change that has taken 
place in this country and of which the aboli- 
tion of slavery is merely a sign. He would not 
sympathize with it, and consequently he is sure 
to make mistakes when he is forced to talk about 
it. There is probably quite as much political 
liberality of thought among intelligent English- 
men as there is in this country. They know 
quite as well as we the nature of the relations 
that ought to exist between us. They under- 
stand that liberal men there and here are the 
trustees of political progress, and are really 
united to resist all forms of dangerous action. 
They therefore estimate their own reactionaries 
just as we do ours. They know-that the En- 
glish influence which encouraged the rebellion 


gins his mission by a huge blunder. He goes 
to a public dinner at Sheffield, which was one 
of the most unfriendly cities during the war. 
That, however, was not a blunder, for he had 
an opportunity of saying some timely things and 
of courteously informing the cutlers that if they 
could have had their way six years ago he cer- 
tainly could not have been their guest now, as 
the Government he represented would have 
ceased to exist. This opportunity, of course, 
Mr. Jouxsos did not improve. But his mis- 
take was positive not negative. As this dinner 
Lord Wuarnciirre was also a guest; and 
Mr. Larrmp’s name was received with cheers ; 
and when Mr. Jouwsoy replies to the toast in 
honor of his country, the representative of a 
victorious and regenerated nation blandly in- 
forms the rebel-sympathizing city of Sheffield 
that the name of Lord WuHakrwncuiirre, the 
President of the Southern Association, a s0- 
ciety of blockade-runners and Anglo-rebel pi- 
rates during the war, ought to be dear to 
Americans. Why did he not add that of 
Lamp? Jon» Bricut, Jous Srvart 
Professor Carrnes, and their 
friends are not to be named, but Lord Wuars- 
CLIFFE is to be tenderly remembered. There 
was no occasion especially to name Mr. Bricur, 
but there was every reason not to mention 
Wauarscurre. Mr. Jonyson is mistaken. 
Lord WHARNCLIFFE’s name is odious to Amer. 
icans. 

It was not surprising that after such a speech 
from the American minister, Mr. Rorsvck, 
one of the bitterest foes of America and one of 
the most foolish of Englishmen, should have 
vented his spleen against us. Mr. Rozesuck 
is one of those persons who will never forgive 
us for not having succumbed to the rebellion ; 
and he enjoyed peculiar satisfaction in insult- 
ing us in the presence of our minister. Now 
RoEBUCK is merely a Parliamentary Toots. He 
and his remarks are of no possible importance 
to us or to England. He should, therefore, 
have been left unanswered, or he should have 
been answered effectively and truly. Mr. Jouy- 
sox, however, took care to answer defensively 
upon the next day, and to state what is hardly 
true. He said that emigration does not affect 
injuriously the general character of the people 
of this country. We are disposed to think, 
however, that it would be found to have been 
one of the most serious perplexities 6f our po- 
litical development. 

Mr. Jonnson’s remarks upon the beautiful 
fraternity of feeling that exists between En- 
gland and this country were not new, and they 
are not true. It is undoubtedly true ghat the 
language of the Bible, of Suakesreanre, and of 
MILTow, is common to us, and that a common 
language is a persuasive spell of friendly union. 
Bat it is no less true that the action of the Brit- 
ish Government before, during, and after the 
revolution did very much to paralyze that spell, 
and that the soothing work of Time was rudely 
undone by the British official attitude and gen- 
eral opinion during the rebellion. Every sens- 
ible and liberal Englishman perceives the crime 
against mankind of any willful effort to excite 
hostility between America and England; but 
the warmth of the deprecation only shows the 
depth of the consciousness of irritation. It is 
a feeling which every generous American shares ; 
and one of the chief duties of honorable men in 
both countries is to promote the best mutaal 
understanding. But we must not pretend that 
the two nations are sincere friends; and we do 
not feel that Mr. Jounson has done a good 
service in treating the subject with such rosy 
rhetoric. 

We doubt, however, if the Master Cutler and 
the Worshipful Company took Mr. Jounson’s 
amiable periods in any other than a Pickwick- 
ian sense. And yet, if they believed him when 
he said that Lord WHARNCLIFFE’s name ought 
to be dear to us, why not when he said that we 
were gushing with love for our English brethren? 


FIGHTING AGAIN. 


Mr. Freperick Rozrsox, Brevet Captain 
United States Army, writes to us from Barran- 
cas Barracks, Pensacola Harbor, Florida: “It 
will not do to underrate the vigor of those who 
gave us so much trouble for the space of four 
years, and who will fight again if the thing is 
badly forced upon them.” Captain Ropmson 
proposes to avoid such a fight by surrender. 
He says that for us he “will simply write the 
word beware,” and declares for himself, ‘I 
shall most certainly support the Seymour and 
Braiz ticket.” We observe that upon a pre- 
vious date Captain Ropriyson had written to 
the Nation advocating a mild repudiation. We 
are not surprised, therefore, that, favoring sub- 
mission to the threats of Messrs. Hampton and 
Toomss, and willing to refuse to pay the cost 
of suppressing the first rebellion of those gen- 
tlemen, he warmly supports Szermour and 
Barr. 

His argument is that Florida is now sub- 
jected to negro rule. He does not say, indeed, 


sense. The prejudice of which Captain Ros- 
rxson speaks we do not deny. Bat we have 
paid quite dearly enough for that already, and 
if the question becomes practical whether the 
country shall continue to yield to the prejudice 
of the most dangerous class in it or fight again, 
we commend to Captain Rozgixson his own 
word, ‘* beware.” 

The number of the colored population of the 
Southern States is perhaps four millions; that 
of the whites is probably eleven millions. The 
disfranchised whites do not seriously distarb 
the proportion of voters. In four of the ten 
rebel States the registry shows more colored 
than white voters; but the white registry by 
no means represents the qualified voters, but 
those only who chose to register. Probably 
Captain Rosrson will admit that General 
Loycstreet knows ‘“‘the South” quite as well 
as a Northern officer; he knows the politicians 
as well as the people; and General Loncstreet 
says of “negro supremacy” what the figures 
show and human nature suggests: “It is silly 
to think of it. They can never be stronger 
than they are to-day, and the whites of the 
South know it; but they are misled by the 
politicians.” 

But suppose that the case were otherwise; 
that, instead of being a small minority of the 
population, the colored voters were a majority. 
Captain Rosrxson probably calls himself a Dem- 
ocrat. Which, then, would he think to be the 
wise policy of reconstruction in the State of 
Florida—to reorganize the government by po-. 
iitically subjecting the loyal majority to the dis- 
loyal minority of the population, or to confer 
political power upon all, with temporary ex- 
ceptions of peculiarly dangerous persons? The — 
Captain must remember that the first practical 
juestion for governments is safety; and if a 
man like Wape Hampton is dangerous because 
of his hostility to loyal colored voting, he would 
be a hundredfold more dangerous if loyal col- 
red voting were suppressed to gratify him. 
Che Captdin says that “it is dangerous to run 
counter to prejudices.” Nothing is truer; but 
our alternative is very simple. It is merely 
whether Mr. Wape Hampton and his friends 
shall be held in check by a loyal vote, or wheth- 
er they shall have full swing for their purposes? 

Perhaps Captain Roprson thinks that Mr. 
Hampton is anxious to be a loyal citizen, and 
only waits to have his prejudices appeased be- 
fore becoming so. We, on the other hand, 
think that he and his class and their principles 
ire fatal4to the American Union and liberty. 
[n a word, our correspondent would hope for 
yeace by putting the freedmen under the heel 
of their late masters. He might as wisely pour 
alcohol on his fire to quench it. We hope for 
peace in the present condition of the country 
only by the strictest regard to the national 
honor, and by the maintenance of political 
equality. If the alternative be the surrender 
of the loyal Southern people of whatever color 
to their deadly enemies, who are also at heart 
enemies of the Union, or war, Captain Rostn- 
son must instinctively know which course any 
wise and honorable nation would choose. 


FORREST AND FORT PILLOW. 


Gewerat N. B. Forrest, one of the most 
notorious of the rebel soldiers, and a conspicu- 
ous delegate to the Sermovur and Biarir Con- 
vention, ‘is very busily engaged in explaining 
his various speeches and .actions during and 
since the war. General Forrest is associated 
with the Fort Pillow massacre very much as 
Captain Wirz was with Andersonville. He 
was the responsible commanding officer; and 
in a recent conversation which has been report- 
ed he speaks of the false stories of the capture 
of Fort Pillow as having furnished material for 
illustration in this paper. He then proceeds to 
give his version. 

Fort Pillow, it will be remembered, was half 
garrisoned with negro troops. The rebel gov- 
ernment had already resolved not to treat col- 
ored soldiers or their white officers as prisoners 
of war. ‘Three weeks before the attack upon 
Fort Pillow Forrest had summoned Paducah, 
saying to Colonel Hicks, ‘‘ // J have to storm your 
works you may expect no quarter.” The day aft- 
er the massacre at Fort Pillow, Burorp, For- 
nest’s lieutenant, summoned Columbus, and 
said to the commander, Colonel LavuRENCE, 
‘Should I be compelled to take the place by 
force no quarter will be shown negro troops what- 
ever.” This wis the spirit of the rebel govern- 
ment, of For est, and of his men. He as, 
saulted Fort illow, and, having driven the 
garrison intot + fort, he demanded a surrender 
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‘shin twenty minutes. During this time his 
= under he flag of truce, crept into better 
positions. At the end of twenty minutes For- 
pest’s force instantly overran the fort. The 
garrison flung down their arms and fied down 
the bank to the river, the rebels following and 

hering. 

othe am are sustained by the amplest and 
most incontrovertible evidence ; both white and 
black witnesses declaring that the rebels de- 
clared constantly that they shot the blacks be 
cause they were “niggers,” and the whites be- 
causé “ they were fighting with niggers. 62 And 
Forres? in this very attempt to excuse him- 
self, confesses that his men refused to leave 
Tennessee until Fort Pillow was destroyed ; that 
the feeling of his troops was sach that he could 
not be responsible for the fate of the garrison ; 
that many of his men had been ‘* wronged,” 
and shot down the wrong-doers withoat delay ; 
and “the result was only natural in war.” 

That there was a massacre Forrest does 
not attempt to deny. That the rebel authori- 
ties meant to kill all negroes taken in arms is 
indisputable. That Forrest's men especially 
hated the garrison of Fort Pillow he confesses. 
Thht he had summoned Paducah to expect no 
quarter, and his lieutenant Columbus in the 
same terms, is of record. And, while he now 
denies that he knew of any refusal of quarter, 
there are many witnesses who distinctly testify 
to his presence and command during the 
slaughter. Forrest must be aware that his 
mere statement at this time can not change the 
public verdict upon the massacre of Fort Pillow. 


GEN. BUTLER IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tue action of the late Massachusetts Repub- 
lican Convention was marked by the good sense 
of the National Convention at Chicago. It de- 
clared in the most concise and distinct terms 
for the payment of the debt in gold, and nom- 
inated for Governor Mr. CLaFL.in, the present 
Lieutenant-Governor, and Chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee—a man univers- 
ally trusted and respected. The proceedings 
of the Convention were interesting also, as show- 
ing the total want of influence in the counsels 
of the party of General Borter. This is a 
very significant fact; for while the General's 
services during the war are gratefully acknowl- 
edged, his entire unfitness as a party leader and 
representative are not less obvious. And if, as 
we believe, the Republican party is again to be 
intrusted with the Government, it is absolutely 
essential that it should be free from the respons- 
ibility of opinions with which General ButLer 
is peculiarly identified. 

The General is, however, an adroit and not 
a sensitive man, as the story of the Convention 
shows. From the reports in the papers, ex- 
cepting the Springfield Republican, a reader 
might suppose that he controlled the Conven- 
tion and was the leading Republican in Massa- 
chusetts. The truth is that he was utterly de- 
feated at every point, and that there is no con- 
spicuous man of less weight in the party. The 
General went to Worcester hoping to secure 
the nomination of his friend, Dr. Lorine, for 
Governor. The Doctor lives in Essex County, 
into which the General moved two years since 
to insure an election to Congress, and it was 
understood that the Doctor would have liked 
the Congressional nomination at that time but 
withdrew for his friend. The Doctor was a 
Democrat of the extreme school until the year 
1862. or 1863, and bitterly opposed the war in 
the beginning, so that the Republicans, while 
acknowledging his ability and his faithful serv- 
ice since he joined them, could not feel that, 
just at this time and with the issues of the na- 
tional campaign, he was a suitable candidate 
for Governor of Massachusetts. But the Gen- 
eral thought he was, and went to the Conven- 
tion to prove it to the delegates, 

When he arrived, however, it was really a 
foregone conclusion. But on the evening be- 
fore the Convention met he spoke in a caucus 
of the delegates, and claimed that the Doctor 
should be considered a remarkably sound Re- 
publican, on the ground that he did not inherit 
his principles, but adopted them deliberately 
and conscientiously. This was a stroke worthy 
of the General. That a clever and aspiring man 
should join a party which had sixty or eighty 
thousand sure majority might not be surprising ; 
but that his action was evidence of the purest 
principle, was a suggestion that had the charm 
of novelty. It-adorned the eleventh-hour saints 
with — halo than ever, and the General 
must have greatly enjoyed his own speech. 
When he -had pn ton, R. H. Dana, Jun., 
was called upon by the caucus, and after re- 
marking upon the general national issues, he 
passed to the politics of the State. Mr. Dana 
said that he supposed the candidate was already 
evident, and he described Mr. CLar.in in a few 
striking phrases, without mentioning his name 
as @ man who was an anti-slavery man when it 
Cost something to be so, as a Free Soiler when 
it was a small and despised party. Then he 
turned to General Butier, andesaid that he did 
not suppose the distinguished gentleman, in ex- 
pressing a preference for a candidate who had 
recently joined the party, meant to express any 
operation of —— had been right from 

beginning. ‘To this most trenchant thrust 


the General could only answer, “ Not if they 
will stick.” And Mr. Dana had only to ask 
the delegates whether the friend of truth in the 
dark day was likely to desert her in the hour of 
health and power, to touch the heart and mind 
of his audience, and show the General that his 
cause was lost. 4 

He was much too shrewd not to seeit. So 
the next day, when the Convention was about 
to ballot for a candidate, the General rose. He 
was called to the platform. ‘“ Why,” said he 
in substance, “ why go through a useless form ? 
One man is in all hearts and upon all lips, Let 
us nominate Mr. CuaF.in by acclamation.” It 
was exquisitely adroit, and as great bodies of 
men are generous when they have their own 
way, and always admire pluck and good-humor, 
the Convention felt very kindly toward the Gen- 
eral. But it did not yield an inch. He wanted 
Doctor Lorixe. The Convention nominated 
Mr. Ciariix by acclamation, He had made 
an urgent appeal that nothing should be said 
about paying the bonds, The Convention de- 
manded gold and silver. But having compelled 
the General to withdraw his candidate upon the 
ground that he could not carry him, and having 
passed the coin resolution against his entreaty, 
it was satisfied to leave Mr. ATkinson’s admir- 
able and conclusive speech upon the finances to 
be printed, and so adjourned. 

General Butter went to Worcester for two 
objects, to procure the nomination of Dr. Lor- 
ING and silence upon the payment of the bonds. 
He was so powerless that he lost both without 
even a struggle. But the good-humored Con- 
vention cheered him when he said what they 
liked, and the good-humored papers, omitting 
the details of his utter defeat, left him amidst the 
cheers as a victor. But historf’and the char- 
acter of the party require that the truth should 
be known. The Massachusetts Republicans 
utterly repudiate the financial principles and 
the State policy of General BuTLeRr, 


THE OLD MAMMY. 


In his amusing reply to General Rosecrans, 
General Lez informs us that it is a sad slander 
to say that the late rebels are hostile to the col- 
ored citizens. Have we not always lived to- 
gether? says the General. Are not our inter- 
ests of necessity the same? Events are hor- 
ribly sarcastic, General. Scarcely had he writ- 
ten his touching sentences when the Georgia 
colored members are expelled from the Legis- 
lature and from the jury-box, and could Szr- 
mourn and Briar only be elected, the entire 
Black Code would be re-enacted. The old 
Mammy argument, General Lee ought to 
know, is exhausted. We used to hear of that 
personage, and of the lovely relations existing 
between masters and servants in the good old 
days of the Union-as-it-was with paddles and 
blood-hounds, with Mr. Gzorew Ticknor Cur- 
Tis catching fugitive slaves in Boston, and Mr. 
Caartes O’Conor asking to have the slave- 
laws of Virginia made paramount in New York. 

In 1792, when WitBerForce called the at- 
tention of the British Parliament to the atroci- 
ties of the slave-trade, and especially of the 
middle passage, the General Lzzs of the time, 
who were the slave-owners and traders, urged 
the old Mammy argument. The middle pas- 
sage, they declared, was truly delightful. The 
hold of the ship, if somewhat warm, was exactly 
adapted to the tropical constitution of the be- 
loved Africans; and such was the elation of 
their spirits in the stimulating sea air that 
every night they made merry upon deck and 
danced their national dances. Nothing was 
more beautiful and touching, and nothing so 
devoid of hostility, said the General Lzzs of 
the day, than the relation between the races 
upon the middle passage. Upon investigation 
it was discovered that the accommodations of 
the hold were a space of five feet and a half by 
one foot and four inches for each man—the 
height between decks was four to five feet and 
eight inches; the victims were chained by their 
hands and feet to ring-bolts and packed upon 
shelves ; they were kept below for sixteen hours 
a day, and were then compelled under the lash 
to jump about the deck in theirchains. These 
were the tropical accommodations and the na- 
tional dances, General Lew may see here a 
beautiful illustration of the force of words. 
And the reader has only to read the General's 
late letter, and then to peruse the Georgia legis- 
lation to enjoy the same gratification. 

“The idea,” writes the mellifluous General 
—‘the grand old soldier,” as the World fond- 
ly calls him—*‘ the idea that the Southern peo- 
ple are hostile to the negroes, and would op- 
press them if it were in their power to do s0, is 
entirely unfounded. They have grown up in 
our midst, and we have been accustomed from 
childhood to look upon them with kindness,” 
Nothing but tropical luxury, merriment, and 
national dances, you see. To be sure, if Gen- 
eral Lez and General Hampton and General 
Buial have their way, the colored citizens 
must not vote; nor have arms; nor’sit upon 
juries; nor have control of their children; nor 
work at any trade without written permission ; 
nor learn to read or write; nor own land; nor 
trade without leave: they must be disfran- 
chised, disarmed, disgraced, and degraded, but 
it is idle to talk of hostility; they have grown | 


up in our midst; and haven't we all had old 
black mammies? 

Formerly the Black policy of General Lex 
and his friends was the most infamous system 
of slavery ever known. Their present policy is 
the absolute degradation of a third of the pop- 
ulation of the Southern States into a condition 
as near that slavery as possible. Is this the 
policy of justice, of humanity, of common hon- 
or, of prosperity and peace? Is this the policy 
which the nation that emancipated those slaves 
proposes to support? Maine and Vermont say, 
‘*No; we are for Grant, Cotrax, and Peace,” 
What say Pennsylvania and Indiana and Ohio? 
Are they for Sermour, Bair, and anarchy ?— 
for the tropical pleasures, the merriment, and 
national dances of the Black codes? 


THE SAME OLD STORY. 


Tue Democratic Committee of Pennsylvania 
have issued a congratulatory address upon the 
Republican victory in Maine. It begins with 
these words: “The sturdy Democracy of Maine 
have covered themselves with glory.” 

After BeaureGarp’s disastrous defeat by 
Grant at Shiloh, and the reckless retreat 
which he begged Brecxixripes, who com- 
manded the rear-guard, not to suffer to “‘ be 
converted into a rout,” the foolish Booty and 
Beauty BEAUREGARD telegraphed to Richmond 
that he “had gained a great and glorious vic- 


ry. 

The kind of victory that the rebels won at 
Shiloh compelled Lex’s surrender to Grant. 
The kind of triumph in Maine, over which the 
Democrats rejoice, will bring Szrmour to the 
same little ceremony. 


THAT LEG. 


WE are glad to inform the kind subscribers 
for a new leg for Cuarntes BerKe.tey, whose 
case we stated some time ago, that it is made 
and has been worn most satisfactorily for some 
time. Messrs. Mowrozs & Garpiner, of 413 
Canal Street, New York, have furnished one of 
their raw-hide legs, *‘ as good as could be made 
for a Major-General.” ‘Their leg has received 
the most unqualified approval from the most 
distinguished surgeons. Dr. CaRNOCHAN says 
that, from its greater lightness and more durable 
material, the Monros leg is likely ‘‘ to super- 
sede other inventions of a similar character.” 
Dr. Marcu and Dr. Anmssy of Albany con- 
sider that it is “‘ the most perfect and best calcu- 
lated to fulfill the purposes of any artificial limb” 
of all that they know. Dr. QuackEensuss, State 
Surgeon-General in 1864, agrees with them. 
We have seen also many certificates from sol- 
diers and others néost warmly attesting the com- 
fort and general excellence of the MoNroe leg. 
The makers furnish them to soldiers for seventy- 
five dollars; and we can assure any one who 
may apply to them that he can hardly fail to be 
satisfied with their work, and that he will be 
treated with the utmost courtesy and considera- 
tion. 


A VOICE FROM ANDERSONVILLE. 


A GENTLEMAN who lately passed through An- 
dersonville, Georgia, upon @ train with a com- 
pany of United States soldiers, writes us: ‘* The 
train stopped for a few minutes, and I went for- 
through the cars the men were in; and 
how I wished that Pomeroy and Szrmour 

heard the expressions of these sol- 
! before us, on that 
hill, was the prison pen, and each 
its black stockade seemed to grin at 


1 


and on 

with the Stars and Stripes flying over the poor 
boys’ graves. I believe it would clench the nail 
in the political coffin of Seymour and Biarr.” 


CARPET-BAGGERS. 


One of the most ringing speeches of the cam- 
paign was that of General Sickyzs to the Boys 
in Blue on the anniversary of the battle of An- 
tietam. He gave the following admirable his- 
torical survey of carpet-baggegs : 

‘* My friends, there are several kinds of carpet-bag- 
gers we have seen in this country within —— 
years. The rebels sent a few of their sort of carpet- 

here to New York during the war. [ 

ter.} They came mysteriously, with their black 

containing a very small amount of clean linen, a 
very large quantity of combustible material, and with 
this latter they undertook to fire our hotels and burn 
our city. Well, there are some very distinguished 
rebel carpet-baggers sojourning abroad. 
peut is one, in Paris, Bunsauux is another, and he 
carries, I believe, a green carpet-bag now. (Laugh- 
ter.] Buiox Pomeror is a carpet-bagger. [Ap- 
planse and laughter.) The Chairman of the Na- 
tional Democratic Committee, Mr. Betwonrt, is a 
carpet-bagger from the Rhine. (Laughter and ap- 
planse.} Corporation Counsel O’Goumam is a very 
fair specimen of the carpet-baggers from old Ireland, 
who have taken possession of the City Government 
(Laughter), and if O’Gorman’s carpet-bag is not full 
yet, it must be a very big one, or else he has failed to 
profit by his opportunities, which no one suspects. 
(Renewed laughter and applause.) And then there is 
Grores Sanpers, the carpet-bagger of the rebellion, 
who wanders over Europe with or without a carpet- 
bag, according to circumstances. [Great laughter.) 
But our Northern carpet-baggers belong to a some- 


what different race. The whole be peop'ed by 
a race of carpet-baggers. Was Car 
pet-bagger of the right sort. Dante: Boons, of Ken- 
tucky, Lewis Cass, of Michigan, Sreraen A. Dove- 
Las (Applause), of Illinois; they were all carpet-bag- 
gers, And you find that our country, North, East, and 
West, has been peopled by an emigration of carpet-bag- 
gers. (Applause.} The May Flower brought a colony 
of carpet-baggers (Applause) and landed them on the 
spores of New England. tas 
took some Norman t-baggers over to Englandy 
and taptured it (Applause), and founded a nation that 
has sent its carpet-baggers forth all over the world, 
most of which they own, or propose to own. (Laugh- 
ter.) Our carpet-baggers carry intelligence and civil- 
ization and enterprise wherever they go, and they are 
not to be barred out or excluded from the South at 
rebel dictation.” 


“UNTO THIS LAST.” 


For “‘such as these have lived and died ;” 
Oh, saddest comment on the pride 
That would itself have glorified, 


** Have lived and died” since Adam’s day; 
Will live and die while human clay 
Shall Nature’s changeless laws obey. 


Love, with its passionate embrace, 
Ne’er held the treasure in its place; 
It went the way of all the race, 


Fear never-kept the victim back, 
For at the moment of attack 
The Shadow ever swept the track, 


PRAYER never yet its power could bring 
To stay the Angel when his wing 
Unfolded for the harvesting. 


~ Farru, though it came in purest guise, 
Could only watch its pleadings rise 
With the smoke of the sacrifice. 


Tears, though they like a river run, 
Have never yet the Vittory won; 
The end to all comes as to one, 


No plea avails—‘‘ these lived and died ;” 
No plea avails—across the tide , 
We reach at last “the other side,” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEWS ITEMS. 
Tux Louisiana Senate has decided that there shall be 
ene distinctions in railroad steam boats, 
laces of public resort on account of color. 
A terrible conflagration is raging in the forests of 


Oregon and California. The fire is estimated to have 
alread read over an area of two hundred square « 


y 
miles on both sides of the Columbia River, Oregon. 
It is feared that the towns of St. Helens and Astoria 
will be ge A tract of five miles of woods near 
San Rafael, Marin County, California, is on fire, the 
smoke from which completely enveloped the harbor 
and city of San Francisco. 

Dr. Goold, of Dublin, arrived in New York on Sep- 
tember 17 from the Arctic regions, and gives some in- 
teresting particulars of Hall's Arctic research expedi- 
tion. Captain Hall has ascertained definitely the cir- 
cumstances of the death of the last two survivors of 
Sir John Franklin's party. Captain Crozier and a 
steward of one of the vessels died in 1 near Swuth- 
- Island. Captain Crozier’s watch and other 
relics are in Mr. Hall's possession, and he was to start 
in nig sy A March last with an armed party of na~ 
tives and Europeans to secure some records left by 
Franklin's men in King William's land. 

A meeting of the ge of Mount Vernon, New 
York, was held in that village on September 19, to 
consider sundry appropriations for improvements in 
the roads, cross-walks, etc. Before any vote was 
taken a petition was offered from one hundred ladies 
of the village, demanding the right to vote on the 
question, as they were eoegesn. The village char- 
ter was quoted to show that they were not qualified, 
and the male tax-payers alone voted on the questions. 
During the proceedings one lady asked permission to 
say a few words in behalf of another lady, a heavy 
tax-payer, who had just entered the room, bat she was 
declared out of order. A Mr. Wingate then arose and 
said that several ladies had deputed him to represent 
them; but he was hooted down with cries of “ Put 
him out.” Two —— then took the ladies’ part, 
but they were put down, and the ladies gave it up for 

t. 


the 
The Alabama Legislature has asked the President 


of them being killed and wounded. Colonel Pierce, 

the Republican candidate for Congress, and Captain 

= ex-Burean seriously injured. 
e 


ber 21. A nolle prosequi on the first c 
der of President Lincoln, was entered. case waa 
then called on the charge of conspiracy, but wae 
— at the request of counsel for the defense, in or- 
to enter a special os set forth the amnesty 


proclamation as a bar 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue fear of a great war in Enrope appéars to be 
spreading all over Europe; and well-informed men 
dict that the present year will witness its terrible 
en ation. It is evident that peace is sincerely de- 
sired by the governments and peoples of Europe, with 
the sole exception of of 
urpoee is unknown, per undetermine 
ans indignation is manif itself at his ambi- 
guity or indecision. 
—— has ratified the American-German natural- 
tion treaty. 

Queen Teabella of Spain lately son ht, and, in spite 
of her very immoral reputation, obta an interview 
with Louis Napoleon. It was said that it was for the 

apes of asking him to sustain her against her re- 
Pell ously inclined people. Napoleon is said to have 
refused. Evidently the decision was a wise one, as, 
since the interview, we have the announcement of the 
revolt of the Spanish fleet, the return of many exiled 
neral officers, the uprising of the people in several 
ae and the panic of the Court at Madrid. The 
abdication of the Queen is ramo and the cen 
tion of the principai officers of her Cabinet is officially 
announced. A genera: movement against the Queen, 
headed by General Prim, has, undou y, been be- 


n. 
e On August 13, the day of the earthquakes on the 
Pacific cuast of South America, a terrible storm was 
experienced at Buenos Ayres on the Atlantic slope. 
It was attended with the greatest loss of life that has 
occurred there for some time. Nume-c™s veseels were 
in the harbor, and several were blowz 
own. 


—_ | 
A riot occu in Camilla, Georgia, on September 
. — epublican meeting was fired into by some one, an 
My time may yet Come agai’ | the fight became general; but the colored people wera 
to see a picture of that stockade, | driven and ; - from to — 
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starvation, or by actual murder, 
‘what we lost in a fair and open 
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TRIAL AND CONVICTION OF THE 
3 ASSASSIN WHELAN. 


Ever since the assassination of President 
coLn the use of the pistol for political purposes 
has been more frequent both in this and in other 
countries. From Boots Southern politicians of 
the Democratic persuasion learned a lesson, which 
they have not been slow to improve. BoorH 
may have and probably did act from a selfish 
motive—seeking notoriety from the brutal act 
of nfurder which he could not gain by other 
means: aiming at the highest possible victim, he 
gained the broadest reach of infamy. But the 
lesson which he illustrated, the fact which he 
made patent to all reckless politicians and scoun- 
drels the world over, was that assassination might 
be made the means of political terrorism. A 
President might be elected by a majority the 
most overwhelming; but still the well-aimed pis- 
tol or the secret dagger would baffle the purposes 
of that majority. A king or queen 
might be supported by the popular 
will against all the machinery of an 
opposition acting by fair means ; 
but the act of murder—concealed 
or unconcealed, according to the 
recklessness of the assassin—would 
defeat the popular will. This was 
Boorn’s lesson to the impatient, to 
the turbulent, to the reckless citi- 
zens of his own land and of all 
others. 

His teaching has impressed it- 
self, as we have already intimated, 
upon those in the South who would 
still defend the ‘‘ lost cause.” ‘** AH 
is not lost,” they repeat after M11- 
Tons Satan: we may still -gain 
by moral terrorism, by threatened 


conflict with the forces of a great 
nation. ‘The number of murders 
now committed in a single South- 
ern State during the period of a 
single year, for political reasons, is 
astounding. And when we consid- 
er that, in addition to actual mur- 
der, the menace of starvation reach- 
es a much larger number of men, 
women, and children, dependent 
for their very chance of labor upon 
those who make these menaces, can 
we come to any other conclusion 
than that Boorn’s infamous deed 
has had its full effect in the South ? 
The threat recently made by a 
Democratic journal in Mobile that, 
if all else fails, there is still resort 
to the dagger of a Brutus, con- 
firms us in this conclusion. Is this 
confirmation weakened when a New 
York Democratic paper is auda- 
cious enough to present to its read- 
ers a representation of Boots, the 
assassin, as a saint in Paradise, and 
of our true LiNcOLN as a victim 
writhing in the torments of hell ? 

‘The Servian assassination is an- 
other illustration of the effect of 
Boorn’s infamous murder. The 
Fenian Order has also caught the 
intimations thus spread over the 
world. It has made attacks pro- 
ductive of useless loss of life. It 
has blown up prisons filled with in- 
mates innocent of the enormous’ 
crime of murder; and it has done 
this from simple malice against 
the Government of Great Britain, 
which had imprisoned these vic- 
tims. ‘This order has been intox- 
icated with the sentiment of mur- 
der. It has through one of its 
members, or one of its sympathiz- 
ers and pupils (what matter which ?), 
attempted the murder of an English 
Prince. In Canada, on the morn- 
ing of the 7th of April last, one 
WueE Lav, who, if not belonging to 
this order, evidently sympathized 
with its purposes, assassinated 
D'Arcy M‘Gekr, a member of the 
Canadian Administration and a 
prominent advocate of the Confed- 
eration. 

In al] cases which we have men- 
tioned the assassins have - utterly 
failed of accomplishing the objects 
they had in view. Boorn killed 
Linco.n, but he failed to paralyze 
the Government, as he had design- 


indignation of all sober m@n. The citizens of 
the United States looked upon it as a repetition 
in some sort of the infamous murder of LINCOLN. 
It is fitting, therefore, that we should give prom- 
inence to the trial of the assassin, and hold him 
up to the detestation of all. The case can not 
be considered as purely foreign to us; the con- 
siderations which we have already introduced 
make it one which nearly concerns ourselves. 
Tuomas D'Arcy M‘Gue was representative 
of Montreal in the Canadian Parliament. On 
the evening of April 6 he had spoken until a 
late hour of the night. His address is said to 
have been one of the most eloquent speeches 
ever heard in the Chamher. At about half past 
two_o'clock he retired to his lodgings in the 
house of a person named Trotrer. As he was 
opening the door an assassin came behind him, 
and shot him through the back of the neck, the 
ball passing out through his mouth, and carrying 
away some of his teeth. Within a few seconds 


lin, Ireland, about the year 1840. He is there- 
fore now not yet thirty years of age. He served 
the full term of his apprenticeship to a tailor, 
commencing at his fourteenth year; but, after 
having learned his trade, he seems to have led a 
wandering life, traveling to and fro among_sev- 
eral of the principal towns of England, caine 
at his trade so far as it was nec to meet 
his wants. After four or five years of this roving 
life, about thé year 1865 he arrived in Canada. 
For some time is resided in Quebec, working in- 
dustriously at his trade. He seems to have fa- 
vored the Fenian organization from the first. 
His enthusiasm led him at one time to the com- 
mission of some rash act, for which he was ar- 
rested, but left to go unpunished. It is supposed 
that he had some connection with the Fenian raid 
of 1866, as he was in Buffalo, New York, about 
that time. We next find him at Hamilton, in 

He thence returned to Buffalo, and 
soon afterward went to Montreal, where he re- 


who deserved"to be shot. Many times he dis- 
tinctly threatened that he himself would shoot 
M‘Gee. The evidence shows that an attempt 
had been made upon M‘Ger’s life in Montreal, 
but had failed of success. WHELan had pur- 
chased a pistol, and had practiced with it; this 
weapon had been found loaded in his drawer at 
Ottawa. He had been seen going to the House 
of Commons with this pistol in his pocket. He 
was a frequent visitor at the House. On the 
— night of the murder he had been seen there 
with four or five companions at half past nine 
ag and his restless manner attracted notice. 
Ww Mr. M‘Gzz, after a lengthy and most elo- 
uent address on the union of the Provinces, left 
the Chamber, WHELAN was seen to get up and 
leave the gallery. But M‘Gex had only gone to 
the library, and WHELAN was seen waiting near 
the porch as the House adjourned, evidently 

watching for some one. 
was a large amount of circumstantial 
evidence brought forward on the 


SS 


trial. It was proved that M‘Grese 
had tried to escape the assassin on 
that fatal night. His footsteps 
were heard as of one running, also 
his hurried knocking when he 
reached his door just the moment 
before he received the fatal shot. 
The act was witnessed by a French 
‘Canadian named Lacrorx, who 
saw the murderer come in behind 
M‘Gere; he heard the shot, and 
saw the assassin turn away and 
come in collision with a post, and 
exclaim “‘ Jesus !’”"—a phrase which 
(as was proved by other witnesses 

WHELAN frequently used. This 
Lacrorx identified the prisoner as 
the man whom he had seen fire the 
pistol. 

The testimony of ANDREW CuL- 
LEN, a detective officer of Montreal, 
is more direct. On the evening of 
April 16 he heard WuHeE.an in his 
cell in the Ottawa jail engaged in 
conversation with his confederate, 
Doy ez, who occupied a cell on the 
same corridor. e heard DorLe 
say, ‘‘ James, I’m sorry you ever 
done it;” to which WHELAN re- 
plied that he didn’t care; that he 
was ready to swing. WHELAN on 
this occasion distinctly confessed to 
having committed the murder. This 
testimony was confirmed by that of 
Rosert Hess, who accompanied 
Detective CULLEN on the morning 
of the conversation alluded to, also 
by the evidence of Mr. LiTLz, a 
respectable farmer of Nepean. 

The Judge's charge was simply a 
commentary upon some parts of 
the evidence. The jury on the 
morning of September 15 brought 
in a verdict of “‘Guilty.” The 
Judge having asked the prisoner 
at the bar whether he had any rea- 
son to urge why the Court should 
not pronounce judgment against 
him, WHELAN advanced to the 
front of the dock and addressed the 
court and the jury. He protested 
his innocence of the murder; de- 
nied that he had ever been a Fe- 
nian. He had, he said, once taken 
the name of “Sullivan” when ar- 
rested and brought before a judge ; 
put that had been to prevent his 
own name from being paraded in 
the papers. He denied having tak- 
en an active part in the last Par- 
liamentary election. He had heard 
a pow! Mr. M‘Ger’s 

ouse, an given warning. He 
professed the sincerest loyalty for 
the Queen. He declared that he 
had never had any spite against 
M‘Gee. He admitted that the ev- 
idence was against him; and said 
that if he had been in the place of 
the jury, getting the same evidence, 
he should probably have brought in 
the same verdict; but he claimed 
that the evidence had been manu- 
factured. He finally began to en- 
ter upon a political address con- 
cerning the oppression of Irishmen, 
when he was interrupted by the 
Chief Justice, who, after telling 
him that he had had an impartial 
trial, sentenced him to be hung on 
the 10th of December next between 


ed. ‘The murderers of negroes and 
white Unionists in the New Orleans 
riots of 1866 only strengthened the 
hands of the Government. And every murder 
of Union men in the South since the close of the 
war has had precisely the same effect. The 
Servian assassins only accomplished exactly what 
they strove to prevent—the succession in regular 
order of the royal line in that province. And, 
reflecting upon this circumstance, the Emperor 
NaAPoLeon very properly said that assassination 
for political purposes could never accomplish the 
purposes of the assassins. If, said he, I should 
be cut off by the dagger of a Brutus, it would 
insure the perpetuation of my line through the 
Prince Imperial, and even if the latter were as- 
sassinated the French people would seek the 
nearest of kin as successor to the throne. 
The Fenian organization has not been less 
foolish in its violence; nor have its attempts to 
accomplish political ends by assassination been 
less futile. Its turbulence has only arrayed 
against it the decency of the whole civilized 
world. 
‘The midnight murder of Tuomas D’Arcy 


M‘Gee was a dastardly act, which aroused the 


PATRICK J. WHELAN, CONDEMNED FOR THE MURDER OF T. D'ARCY M‘GEE. 


Mr. M‘Ger died. These are the simple facts of 
the murder. But a person had appeared at Mr. 
M‘Geer’s house some weeks before, and had 
been admitted by Mr. M‘Gex’s brother. This 
person alleged that his errand was of a friendly 
nature, namely, to give intelligence that the 
house would be fired at 4 a.m. that morning. He 
was therefore admitted into the library. ° There 
was a strong political feeling existing ia the city 
of Montreal, and the animosity between the two 
contending parties had reached a high pitch of 
excitement, one of which was led by Mr. M‘Gee, 
and the other by Mr. Deviry. Mr. M‘ 
therefore gave his visitor a note to take to the 
police, informing them of the projected incen- 
diarism. This was at about 2a.m. The note 
did not reach the police until 4.45 a.m. This 
circumstance, together with the fact that WuE- 
LAN had been heard to use violent language 
against Mr. M‘Ges, led to the suspicion that he 
was the murderer. 
PaTRIcK J. WHELAN, the man against whom 
suspicion was thus directed, was born near Dub- 


sided about a year, during which time he mar- 
ried a lady of a snug little property, 
and of undoubted respectability. For the lady 
it proved a most unfortunate marriage. He as- 
sociated with the Fenians in Montreal, and was 


a prominent member of the St. Patrick’s Society, 


of whose proceedings Mr. M‘Grr made a most 
uncompromising exposure. In the fall of 1867 
WHELAN came to Ottawa, and while there his 
conduct was extremely suspicious. 

WHELAN is described as being by no means a 
bad-looking man, but is said to be a person of 
violent temper and strong impulses. He was 
known in Montreal and Quebec at times by the 
name of ‘‘ Sullivan.” Shortly before the murder 
he was in the habit of attending Fenian meet- 
ings in Montreal; and it was given in evidence 
that he was selected by his fellow-conspirators 
for some important deed. He appears to have 
followed M‘Gere for some time, as the latter os- 
cillated between Montreal and Ottawa. WHELAN 
had opposed M‘Geer’s return to Parliament, and 
was in the habit of speaking of him as a traitor 


the hours of 9 a.m. and 4 P.M. 

It is not for us to judge as to the 
justice of WueEvan’s trial. To all 
appearance it was, as Chief-Justice RicHarpDs 
said, fair and impartial. We can not believe 
that in any civilized country a man could be ar- 
rested for so great a crime without having fairly 
laid himself open to just suspicion. Nor can we 
suppose that evidence so strong and so mutually 
confirmatory, one part of another, could have 
been manufactured. And really there was a 
motive for such gross injustice on the part of the 
prosecution. It is nothing new for a prisoner at 
the bar to protest his innocence. But WHELAN 
denied too much to gain credence from any one 
who carefully examines the evidence. His ad- 
dress, just before his sentence, probably only 
— ed the conviction of the jury as to his 
guilt. 

As our own civil strife tended to soften the in- 
dignation with which we had almost invariably 
witnessed the attempts of other governments to 
suppress rebellion, so have the acts of BootH 
and of his fellow-conspirators led us to sympa- 
ag those governments as against political 
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THE DEAD SOLDIER AND HIS 
DOG. 


Ir has long been a favorite theory with a cer- 
tain class of philosophers that animals possess 
and evince faculties precisely the same as those 
of man, differing only in the degree of intelli- 

nce. There are undoubtedly many incidents 
which prove the existence of the senses of mem- 
ory, affection, hatred, and revenge; and one of 
the most frequently quoted instances is that of 
the Dead Soldier’s Dog, which we illustrate on 
this page. It has been given in various styles 
for ages back, but still the old familiar story is a 
welcome one. 

A French soldier, who was in the last cam- 
paign of NAPOLEON, carried with him a favorite 
dog, of which he was very fond, and which be- 
came much attached to his master. The soldier 
was wounded at Waterloo, but managed to escape 
from the field and join in the disastrous retreat 
to Paris. But he was not able to proceed far; 
becoming weakened by the loss of blood from 
his wound and his overexertions to escape the 
enemy, he fell exhausted by the road-side, and, 
attended only by his faithful dog, at last died 
of hunger and exposure. His friend remained 
faithful even after death, watching by his dead 
body, and protecting it from the carrion which 
hovered about, until, finally weakened and ex- 
hausted too, he lay down and died by his mas- 
ter’s side. 


LA MERE BAUCHE. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


PART IL. 


Anp now it was the evening before Adolphe’s 
expected arrival, and La Mére Bauche was dis- 
cussing the matter with the Capitaine, over the 
usual cup of coffee. Madame Bauche had of 
late become rather nervous on the matter, think- 
ing that they had been somewhat rash in acced- 
ing so much to Marie. It seemed to her that it 
was absolutely now left to the two young lovers 
to say whether they would have each other or 
not. Now nothing on earth could be further 
from Madame Bauche’s intention than this. 
Her desire and resolve was to heap down bless- 
ings on all persons concerned—provided always 
that she could have her own way; but, provided 
she did not have her own way, to heap down— 
any thing but blessings. She had her code of 
morality in this matter. She would do good, if 
possible, to every body around her. But she 
would not on any score be induced to consent 
that Adolphe should marry Marie Clavert. Should 
that be in the wind shé would rid her house of 
— the Capitaine, and even of Adolphe him- 
se 


She had become, therefore, somewhat queru- 
lous and self-opinionated in her discussions with 
her friend. 

**T don’t know,” she said, on the evening in 
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“AND THERE HOLDING THE LANTERN ABOVE HIS EYES, HE SAW ALL THAT WAS 
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question—‘‘I don’t know; it may be all right; 
but if Adolphe turns against us, what are we to 
do then ?” 

** Mére Bauche,” said the Capitaine, sipping 
his coffee, and puffing out the smoke of his ci- 
gar, ** Adolphe will not turn against us.” 

It had been remarked by many that the Capi- 
taine was more at home in the house, and some- 
what freer in his manner of talking with Ma- 
dame Bauche, since this matrimonial alliance had 
been on the ¢apis, than he had ever been before. 
La Mére herself observed it, and did not quite 
like it; but how could she prevent it now? 
When the Capitaine was once married, she 
would make him know his place, in spite of all 
her promises to Marie. 

** But if he says that he likes the girl ?” con- 
tinued Madame Bauche. 

** My friend, you may be sure that he will say 
nothing of the kind. He has not been away two 
years without seeing girls as pretty as Marie. 
And then you have his letter.” 

** That is nothing, Capitaine. He would eat 
his letter as quick as you would an omelette aux 
Jines herbes.” Now the Capitaine was especial- 
ly quick over an omelette aux fines herhes. 

** And, Mére Bauche, you also have the purse. 
He will know that he can not eat that, except 
with your good-will.” 

‘“* Ah!” exclaimed Madame Bauche, “ poor 
lad! he has not a sous in the world unless I give 
it to him.” But it did not seem that this retlec- 
tion was in itself displeasing to her. . 

** Adolphe will now be a man of the worl,” 
continued the Capitaine. ‘‘ He will know that 
it does not do to throw away every thing for a 
pair of red lips. That is the folly of a boy, and 
Adolphe will be no longer a boy. Believe me, 
Mére Bauche, things will be right enough.” 

** And then we shall have Marie sick, and. ill, 
and half-dying on our hands,” said Madame 
Bauche. 

This was not flattering to the Capitaine, and 
so he felt it. ‘‘ Perhaps so; perhaps not,” he 
said ; ‘* but, at any rate, she will get over it. It 
is a malady which rarely kills young women— 
especially when another alliance awaits them.’ 

** Bah !” said Madame Bauche ; and in saying 
that word she avenged herself for the too great 
liberty which the Capitaine had lately taken. 
He shrugged his shoulders, took a pinch of-snuff, 
and, uninvited, helped himself to a tea-spoanful 
of cognac. Then the conference ended, and 
on the next morning, before breakfast, Adolphe 
Bauche arrived. 

On that morning poor Marie hardly knew how — 
to bear herself. A month or two back, and even 
up to the last day or two, she had felt a sort of 
confidence that Adolphe would be true to her; 
but the nearer that came, that fatal day, the less 
strong was the confidence of the poor girl. She 
knew that those two long-headed, aged council- 
ors were plotting against her happiness, and she 
felt that she could hardly dare to hope for success 
with such terrible foes opposed to her. On the 
evening before the day Madame Bauclie had met 
her in the passages, and kissed her as she wished 
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her good-night. Marie knew little about sacri- 


- fices, but she felt that it was a sacrificial kiss 


In those days a sort of diligence, with the mails 
for Olette, passed through Prades early in the 
morning, and a conveyance was sent from Ver- 
net to bring Adolphe to the baths. Never was 
prince or princess expected with more anxiety. 
Madame Banche was up and dressed long before 
the hour, and was heard to say five several times 
that she was sure he would not come. The Capi- 
taine was out and on the high-road moving about 
with his wooden leg as perpendicular as a lamp- 
post, and almost as black. Mane also was up; 
but nobody had seen her. She was up, and had 
been out about the place before any of them were 
stirring ; but now that the world was on the move 
she lav hidden, like a hare in its form. 

And then old char-&a-banc clattered up to 
the door, and Adolphe jumped ont of it into his 
mother’s arms. He was fatter and finer than she 
had hitherto seen him, had a larger beard, was 
more fashionably clothed, and certainly looked 
more like a man. Marie also saw him out of 
her little window, and she thought that he looked 


. like a god. Was it probable, she said to herself, 


that one so godlike would still care for her? 
The mother was delighted with her son, whe 
raitied away quite at his ease. He shook hands 


- very cordially with the Capitaine—of whose in- 


ceiling. 


tended alliance with his own sweet-heart he had 
been informed; and then, as he entered the house 
with his hand under his mother’s arm, he asked 
one question about her. ‘* And where is Marie?” 
said he. ‘* Marie’ Qh, up stairs! You shall 
see her after breakfast,” said La Mére Bauche. 
And so they entered the house, and went in to 
breakfast among the guests. Every body had 
heard something of the story, and they were all 
on the alert to see the young man whose love or 
want of love was considered to be of so much im- 
portance. 

‘* You will see that it will be all right,” said 
the Capitaine, carrving his head very high. 

** I think so, I think so,” said La Mére Bauche, 
who, now that the Capitaine was nght, no longer 
cesized to contradict him. 

** I know that it will be all right,” said the Capi- 
taine. ‘*I told you that Adolphe would return 
aman; and he is a man. Look at him. He 
does not care this for Marie Clavert,” and the 
Capitaine, with much eloquence in the motion, 
pitched over a neighboring wall a small stone 
which he held in his hand. 

And then they all went to breakfast with many 
signs of outward joy, and not without some in- 
ward joy, for Madame Bauche thought she saw 
that her son was cured of his loye. Inthe mean 
time Marie sat up stairs, still afraid to show her- 
self. 

** He has come,” said a young girl, a servant 
in the house, running up to the door of. Marie’s 
room. 

** Yes,” said Marie, ‘‘I could see that he has 
come.” 

** And oh, how beautiful he is!” said the girl, 
putting her hands together, and looking up to the 
Marie in her heart of hearts wished 
that he was not half so beautiful, as then her 
chance of having him might be greater. 

‘* And the company are all talking to him as 
if he were the prefect.” | 

‘*Never mind who is talking to him,” said 
Marie. ‘‘Go away, and leave me; you are 
wanted for your work.” Why before this was 
he not talking to her? Why not, if he were 
really true to her? Alas, it began to fall upon 
her mind that he would be false! And what 
then? what should she do then? She sat still 
gloomily, thinking of that other spouse that had 
been promised to her. 

As -peedily after breakfast as was possible 
Adolphe was invited to a conference in his mo- 
ther’s private room. She had much debated in 
her own mind whether the Capitaine should be 
invited to this conference or no. For many rea- 
sons she would have wished to exclude him. 
She did not like to teach her son that she was un- 
able to manage her own affairs, and she would 
have been well pleased to make the Capitaine 
understand that his assistance was not absolute- 
ly necessary to her. But then she had an in- 
ward fear that her green spectacles would not 
now be as efficacious on Adolphe as they had 
once been, in old days, before he had seen the 
world and become a man. It might be neces- 
sary that her son, being a man, should be op- 
posed by a man. So the Capitaine was invited 
to the conference. 

What took place there need not be described 
at length. ‘The three were closeted for two hours, 
at the end of which time they came forth to- 
gether. The countenance of Madame Bauche 
was serene and comfortable; her hopes of ulti- 
mate success ran higher than ever. The face of 
the Capitaine was masked, as are always the 
faces of great diplomatists; he walked placid 
and upright, using his wooden leg with an ease 
and skill that was absolutely marvelous. But 
poor Adolphe’s brow was clouded. Yes; poor 
Adolphe! for he was poor in spirit. He had 
pledged himself to give up Marie, and to accept 
the liberal allowance which his mother tendered 
him; but it remained for him now to communi- 
cate these tidings to poor Marie herself. 

** Could not you tell her?” he had said to his 
mother, with very little of that manliness in his 
face on which his mother now so prided herself. 
ut La Mere Bauche explained to him that it 
Was a part of the general agreement that Marie 
was to hear his decision from his own mouth. 

** But you need not regard it,” said the Capi- 


taine, with the most indifferent air in the world. -) 


** The girl expects it. Only she has some child- 


-ish idea that she is bound till you yourself re- 


lease her. I don't think she will be trouble- 
ome.” Adolphe at that moment did feel that 
he should have liked to kick the Capitaine out 
of his mother’s house. 

And where should the meeting take place? 


In the hall of the baths, suggested Madame 


steps by which the ascent was made to the grotto. 

When the season was full and thé weather 
perfectly warm the place was much frequented. 
There was a green table in it and four or five 
deal chairs; a green garden-seat also was there, 
which, however, had been removed into the in- 
nermost back corner of the excavation, as its 
hinder legs were somewhat at fault. A wall 
about two feet high ran along the face of it, guard- 
ing its occupants from the precipice. In fact, it 
was no grotto, but a little cavern in the rock, 
such as we often see up above our heads in rocky 
valleys, and which by the means of those steep 
steps had been turned into a source of exercise 
and amusement for the visitors at the hotel. 

Standing at the wall one could look down into 
the garden, and down also upon the shining slate 
roof of Madame Bauche’s house; and to the left 
might be seen the sombre, silent, snow-capped 
top of the stern old Canigon, king of mountains 
among those Eastern Pyrenees. 

And so Madame Bauche undertook to send 
Marie up to the grotto, and Adolphe undertook 
to follow her thither. It was now spring; and 
thongh the winds had fallen and the snow was 
no longer lying on the lower peaks, still the air 
was fresh and cold, and there was no danger that 
any of the few guests at the establishment would 
visit the place. 

** Make her put on her cloak, Mére Bauche,” 
said the Capitaine, who did not wish that his 
bride should have a cold in her head .on their 
wedding-day. La Mére Bauche pished and 
pshawed, as though she were not minded to pay 
any attention to recommendations on such sub- 
jects from the Capitaine. But nevertheless, when 
Marie was seen slowly to creep across the little 
bridge about fifteen minutes after this time, she 
had a handkerchief on her head, and was close- 
ly wrapped in a dark brown cloak. 

Poor Marie herself little heeded the cold, fresh 
air, but she was glad to avail herself of any 
means by which she might hide her face. When 
Madame Bauche sought her out in her own little 
room, and with a smiling face and kind kiss bade 
her go to the grotto, she knew, or fancied that 
she knew, that it was all over. 

** He will tell you all the truth—how it all is,” 
said La Mére. ‘* We will do all-we can, you 
know, to make you happy, Marie. But | ga 
must remember what Monsieur le Curé told us 
the other day. In this vale of tears we can not 
have every thing, as we shall have some day, 
when our poor wicked souls have been purged of 
all their wickedness. Now go, dear, and take 
your cloak.” 

Yes, maman,” 

‘‘And Adolphe will come to you. And try 
and behave well, like a sensible girl.” 

‘* Yes, maman ;” and so she went, bearing on 
her brow another sacrificial kiss, and bearing in 
her heart such an unutterable load of woe! 

Adolphe had gone out of the house before her ; 
but standing in the stable-yard, well within the 
gate so that she should not see him, he watched 
her slowly crossing the bridge and mounting the 
first flight of the steps. He had often seen her 
tripping up those stairs, and had almost as often 
followed her with his quicker feet. And she, when 
she would hearhim, would run; and then he would 
catch her breathless at the top, and steal kisses 
from her when all power of refusing them had 
been robbed from her by her efforts at escape. 
There was no such running now, no such follow- 
ing, no thought of such kisses. 

As for him, he would fain have skulked off 
and shirked the interview had he dared. But he 
did not dare; so he waited there, out of heart, 
for some ten minutes, speaking a word now and 
then to the bath-man who was standing by, just 
to show that he was at his ease. But the bath- 
man knew that he was not at his ease. Such 
would-be lies as those rarely achieve tion— 
are rarely believed. And then, at the end of the 
ten minutes, with steps as slow as Marie's had 
been, he also ascended to the grotto. 

Marie had watched him from the top, but so 
that she herself should not be seen. He, how- 
ever, had not once lifted up his head to look for 
her; but, with eyes turned to the ground, had 
plodded his way up to.the cd¥e. When he en- 
tered she was standing in the middle, with her 
eyes downcast, and her hands clasped before her. 
She had retired some way from the wall, so that 
no eyes might possibly see her but those of her 
false lover. ‘There she stood when he entered, 
striving to stand motionless, but trembling like a 
leaf in every limb. 

It was only when he reached the top step that 
he made up his mind how he would behave. 
Perhaps, after all, the Capitaine was right; per- 
haps she would not mind it; 


** Marie,” said he, with a voice that attempted 
be cheerful, ‘‘ this is an odd place to meet in 
such a long absence ;" and he held ont his 
to her. But only his hand! He offered 
no salute. He did not even kiss her cheek 
brother would have done! Of the rules of 
the outside world it must be remembered that 

Marie knew but littl. He had been a 

er to her before he had become her lover. 
But Marie took his hand, saying, “‘ Yes; it had 


been long. 

on to say, “‘it seems that we are all in a confu- 
i . I never knew such a piece of 
work. However, it is all for the best, I sup- 


‘* Perhaps so,” said Marie, still trembling vio- 
lently, and still looking down upon the ground. 
And then there was silence between them for a 
minute or 80. 

**T tell you what it is, Marie,” said Adolphe 
at last, dropping her hand and making a great 
effort to get through the work before him; ‘‘ I 
am afraid we two have been very foolish. Don’t 
you think we have now? It seems quite clear 
that we can never get ourselves married. Don’t 
you see it in that light ?” 

Marie’s head turned round and with 
her, but she was not of the fainting order. She 
took three steps backward, and leaned against 
the wall of the cave. She also was trying to 
think how she might best fight her battle. Was 
there no chance for her? @Could no eloquence, 
no love prevail? On her own beauty she counted 
but little; but might not prayers do something, 
and a reference to those old vows which had been 


‘* Never get ourselves married!” she said, re- 
peating his words. ‘* Never, Adolphe? Can 
we never be 

‘*Upon my word, my dear girl, I fear not. 
You see my mother is so dead against it.” 

‘* But we could wait, could we not?” 

** Ah, but that’s just it, Marie. We can not 
wait. We must decide now—to-day. You see 
I can do nothing without money from her. And 
as for you, you see she won't even let you stay in 
the house unless you old Campan at once. 
He’s a very good sort of fellow though, old as he 
is; and if you do marry him, why you see you'll 
stay here, and have it all your own pe tape’ | 
thing. As for me, I shall come and see you 
from time to time, and shall be able to push my 
way as I ought to do.” 

‘Then, Adolphe, you wish me to marry the 
Capitaine !” 

‘¢ Upon my honor, I think it is the best thing 
you can do; I do, indeed.” 

**Oh, Adolphe!” 

“‘ What can I do for you, you know? Sup- 
pose I was to go down to my mother and tell her 
that I had decided to keep you myself, what would 
come of it? Look at it in that light, Marie.” 

‘*She could not turn you out—you, her own 
son!” 

‘*But she would turn you out, and deuced 
quick too. I can assure you of that; I can, 
upon my honor.” 

‘*T should not care that!” and she made a mo- 
tion with her hand to show how indifferent she 
would be to such treatment as regarded herself. 
‘*Not that! if I still had the promise of your 


Jove.” 


‘** But what would you do ?” 

“J would work. There are other houses be- 
sides that one,” and she pointed to the slate roofs 
of the Bauche establishment. 

‘* And for me, I should have nothing—not a 
penny in the world,” said the young man. 

She came up to him and took his right hand 
between both of hers and pressed it warmly, oh, 
so warmly. ‘‘ You would have my love,” said 
she; ‘‘my deepest, warmest, best heart’s love. 
I should want nothing more, nothing, nothing 
on earth, if I could still have yours,” and she 
leaned against his shoulder and looked with all 
her eyes into his face. 

‘‘ But, Marie, that’s nonsense, you know.” 

‘‘No, Adolphe; it is not nonserf¥e. Do not 
let them teach you so. What does love mean, 
if it does not mean that? Oh, Adolphe, you do 
love me, you do love me, you do love me?” 

“* Yes—I love you,” he said, slowly, as though 
he would not have said it if he could have hel 
it. And then his arm crept slowly round her 
waist, as though in that also he could not help 


himself. 

‘¢ And do not I also love you?” said the pas- 
sionate girl. ‘*‘Oh, I do, so dearly; with all 
my heart, with all my soul. Adolphe, I so love 
you that I can not give yon up. Have I not 
sworn to be yours; sworn, sworn a thousand 
times? How can I-marry that man? Oh, 
Adolphe! how can you wish that I should marry 
him ?” and she clung to him, and looked at him, 
and besought him with her _ 

‘*T shouldn’t wish it—only—”.and then he 
paused. It was hard to her that he was 
willing to sacrifice her to the old man because 
he wanted money from his mother. 

**Only what? But, Adolphe, do not wish it 
at all! Have you not sworn that I should be 

our wife? Look here, look at this!” and she 
teed out from her bosom a little charm that 
he had given her in return for that cross. ‘‘ Did 
you not kiss that when you swore before the fig- 
ure of the Virgin that I should be your wife? 
And do you not remember that I feared to swear 
80 too, because your mother was so angry, and 
then you made me? After that, Adolphe! oh, 
Adolphe! Tell me that I may have some hope. 
I will wait; oh, I will wait so patiently !” 

He turned himself away from her and walked 
backward and forward uneasily through the grot- 
to. He did love her—love her as such men do 
love sweet, pretty girls. The warmth of her 
hand, the affection of her touch, the pure, bright 
passion of her tear-laden eye had reawaked what 


power of love there was within him. But what 
was he todo? Even if he were willing to give 
up the immediate golden hopes which his mother 
had held out to him, how was he to begin, and 
then how carry out this work of self-devotion ? 
Marie would be turned away, and he would be 
left a victim in the hands of his mother, and of 
that stiff, wooden-legged militaire—a penniless 
victim, left to mope about the place without a 
grain of influence or a morsel of pleasure. 

** But what can we do?” he exclaimed again, 
as he once more met Marie's searching eyes. 

” We can be true and honest, and we can 
wait,” she said, coming close up to him and tak- 
ing hold of hisarm. ‘I do not fear it, and she 
is not my mother, Adolphe. You need not fear 
your own mother.” 

**Fear? No, of course I don't fear. But I 
don’t see how the very devil we can manage it.” 

** Will you let me tell her that I will not marry 
the Capitaine, that I will not give up your prom- 
ises, and that I am ready to leave the house ?” 

**It would do no 

“*It would do every good, Adolphe, if I had 


your promised word once more—if I could hear 


from your voice one more tone of love. Do you 
not remember this place? It was here that you 
forced me to say that I loved you. Is it here 
also “3 you will tell me that I have been de- 
ceiv 

**It is not I that would deceive you,” he said. 
**T wonder that you should be so hard upon me. 
God knows that I have trouble enough !” 

“* Well, if I am trouble to you, be it so. Be 
it as you wish ;” and she leaned back against the 
wall of the rock, and, crossing her arms upon 
her breast, looked away from him, and fixed her 
eyes upon the sharp granite peaks of Canigon. 

He again betook himself to walk backward and 
forward through the cave. He had quite enough 
of love for her to make him wish to marry her ; 
quite enough, now, at this moment, to muke thie 
idea of her marriage with the Capitaine very dis- 
tasteful to him; enough, probably, to make him 
become a decently-good me to her, should 
fate enable him to marry her; but not enough to 
enable him to support all the punishment which 
would be the sure effect of his mother’s displeas- 
ure. Besides, he had promised his mother that he 
would give up Marie—had entirely given in his 
adhesion to that plan of the marriage with the 
Capitaine. He had owned that the path of life, 
as marked out for him by his mother, was the 
one which it behooved him, as a man, to foll.w. 
It was this view of his duties as a man which had 
been specially urged on him with all the Capi- 
taine’s eloquence, and he had entirely acceded. 
It is so easy to get the assent of such young men 
—so weak in mind, and so weak in pocket— 
when the arguments are backed by a promis? of 
two thousand francs a year. 

**T'll tell you what I will do,” at last he said; 
**T'll get my mother by herself, and ask her to let 
the matter remain as it is for the present.” 

** Not if it be a trouble, M. Adolphe ;” and the 
proud girl still held her hands upon her bosom, 
and still looked away toward the mountain. 

** You know what I mean, Marie. You can 
understand how she and the Capitaine are wor- 
rying me.” 

** But tell me, Adolphe; do you love me?” 

** You know I love you, only—” 

** And you will not give me up?” 

**T will ask my mother. I will try to make 
her yield.” 

Marie could not feel that she received much 
confidence from her lover's promise; but still, 
even that, weak and unsteady as it was, even that 
was better than absolute fixed rejection. So she 
thanked him, promised him with tears in her 
eyes that she would always, always be faithful to 
him, and then bade him go down to the house. 
She would follow, she said, as soon as his pass- 
ing had ceased to be observed. 

Then she looked at him as though she expect- 
ed some sign of renewed love. But no such sign 
was vouchsafed to her; now that she thirsted for 
the touch of his lip upon her cheek it was de- 
nied to her. He did as she bade him: he went 
down, slowly loitering, by himself, and in about 
half an hour she followed, and unobserved crept 
to her chamber. 

Again we will pass over what took place be- 
tween the mother and the son; buat late in that 
evening, after the guests had gone to bed, Marie 
received a message desiring her to wait on Ma- 
dame Banuche in a small salon which looked out 
from one end of the house. It was intended as 
a private sitting-room, should any special stran- 
ger arrive who required such accommodation, 
and therefore was but seldom used. Here slie 
found La Mére Bauche, sitting in an arm-chair 
behind a small table on which stood two can- 
dies; and on a sofa against the wall sat Adolphe. 
The Capitaine was not in the room. 

‘*Shut the door, Marie, and come in and sit 
down,” said Madame Bauche. It was easy to 
understand from the tone of her voice that she 
was angry and stern, in an unbending mood, and 
resolved to out to the very letter all the 
threats conveyed by those terrible spectacles. 

Marie did as she was bid. She closed the 
door, and sat down on the chair that was nearest 
to it. 

‘¢ Marie,” said La Mére Bauche—and the voice 
sounded fierce in the poor girl’s ears, and a 
gloomy, wicked fire glimmered through the green 

‘‘what is all this that I hear? Do you 
dare to say that you hold my son bound to mar- 
ry you?” And then the august mother paused 
for an, answer. 

But Marie had no answer to give. She look- 
ed suppliantly toward her lover as though be- 
seeching him to carry on the fight for her. But 
if she cqnld not do battle for herself, certainly 
he could not do it for her. What little amount 
of fighting he had had in him had been thor- 
oughly vanquished before her arrival. : 

“I will have an answer, and that immediate- 


= 
Banche; because, as she observed, they could 

i ety by walk round and round, and nobody ever went 

| i there at that time of day. But to this Adolphe 

PR | objected. It would be so cold, and dismal, and 

melancholy. 
The Capitaine thought that Mére Banche’s 
little parlor was the place, but La herself 
bss | did not like this. They might be overheard, as 

ti she well knew; and she guessed that the meet- 

zy.) ing would not conclude without some sobs that 
would certainly be bitter, and might perhaps be 

loud. 

So ‘* Send her up to the grotto and I will follow 
peg her,” said Adolphe. On this, therefore, they 

Saf agreed. Now the grotto was a natural excava- | pox 
re tion in a high rock, which stood precipitously up- 
+ } - right over the establishment of the baths. A 
pee steep zigzag path, with almost never-ending steps, 

* had been made along the face of the rock from a 
| little flower-garden attached to the house, which 
pi lay immediately under the mountain. Close 

ty along the front of the hotel ran a brawling 
it stream, leaving barely room for a road between 
ee =| it and the door. Over this there was a wooden 
» oe bridge leading to the garden, and some two or 

» three hundred yards from the bridge began the 

+ so frequent, so eager, so solemnly pledged be- 
| tween them ? 
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ly,” said Madame e. ‘‘I am not going to 
be betrayed into ignominy and disgrace by the 
object of my own charity. Who picked you out 
of the gutter, Miss, and brought you up and fed 
you when you would otherwise have gone to the 
Joundling? And is this gratitude for it 
all? You are not satisfied with being fed, and 
clothed, and cherished by me, but you must rob 
me of my son! Know this, then: Adolphe 
shall never marry a child of charity, such as you 
are.” 

Marie sat still, stunned by the harshness of 
these words. La Mére Bauche had often scold- 
ed her; indeed she was given to much scolding ; 
but she had scolded her as a mother may scold a 
child. And when this story of Marie's love first 
reached her ears she had been very angry, but 
her anger had never brought her to such a pass 
as this. Indeed, Marie had not hitherto been 
taught to look at the matter in this light. No 
one had heretofore twitted her with eating the 
bread of charity. It had not occurred to her that 
on this account ghe was unfit\to be Adolphes 
wife. There, in that valley, the} were all so 
nearly equal that no idea of her own inferiority 
had ever pressed itself upon her mind. But 
now— 

When the voice ceased she again looked at 
him; but it was no longer with a ing 
look. Did he also altogether scorn her? ‘That 
was now the inquiry which her eyes were called 
upon to make. No; she could not say that he 
did. It seemed to her that his energies were 
chiefly occupied in pulling to pieces the tassel of 
the Bofa cushion. 

‘** And now, Miss, let me know at once, wheth- 
er this nonsense is to be over or not,” continued 
La Mére Bauche. ‘‘ And I will tell you this at 
once: I am not going to maintain you here, in 
my house, to plot against our honor and happi- 
ness. As Marie Clavert you shall not stay here. 
Capitaine Campan is willing to marry you, and 
as his wife I will keep my word to you, though 
you little deserve it. If you refuse to marry him 
—you must go. As to my son, he is there, and 
he will tell you now, in my presence, that he al- 
together declines the honor you propose for him.” 

And then she ceased, waiting for an answer, 
drumming the table the while with a wafer stamp 
which happened to be ready to her hand. But 
Marie said nothing. Adolphe had been appealed 
to, but Adolphe had not yet spoken. 

** Well, Miss?” said La Mére Bauche. 

Then Marie rose from her seat, and, walking 
round the room, she touched Adolphe lightly on 
the shoulder. ‘* Adolphe,” she said, ‘* it is for 
you to speak now. I will do as you bid me.” 

He gave a long sigh, looked first at Marie and 
then at his mother, shook himself slightly, and 
then spoke. ‘‘ Upon my word, Marie, | think 
mother is right. It would never do for us to 
marry; it would not, indeed.” 

‘** Then it is decided,” said Marie, returning to 
her chair. 

» * And you will marry the Capitaine?” said La 
Mére Bauche. Marie merely bowed her head in 
token of acquiescence. 

**Then we are friends again. Come here, 
Marie, and kiss me. You must know that it is 
my duty to take care of my own son. But I 
don’t want to be angry with vou if I can help it; 
I don’t indeed. When once you are Madame 
Campan you shall be my own child, and you 
shall have any room in the house you. like to 
choose—there.”” And she once more imprinted 
a kiss on Marie's cold forehead. 

How they all got out of the room, and off to 
their own chambers, I can hardly tell. But in 
five minutes from the time of this last kiss they 
were thus divided. La Mére Bauche had patted 
Marie and smiled on her, and called her her 
dear, good little Madame Campan, her young 
little mistress of the Hétel Bauche, and had then 
got herself into her own room satisfied with her 
own victory. 

Nor must my readers be too severe on Madame 
Bauche. She had already done much for Marie 
Clavert, and when there, by her own bedside, 
she prayed to be forgiven for the cruelty which 
she felt that she had shown to the orphan. © But 
in making this prayer, with her favorite crucifix 
in her hand, and the little image of the Virgin 
before her, she pleaded her duty to her son. Was 
it-not right, she asked the Virgin, that she should 
save her son from a bad marriage? And then 
she promised ever so much of recompense both 
to the Virgin and to Marie—a new trousseau for 
each, with candles for the Virgin, with a gold 
watch and chain for Marie as soon as ever she 
should be Marie Campan. She had been cruel ; 
she acknowledged it. But at such a crisis was 
it not excusable? And then the recompense 
should be so full! 

But there was one other meeting that night— 
very short, indeed, but not the less significant. 
Not long after they had all separated—just so 
long as to allow of the house being quiet— 
Adolphe, still sitting in his room, meditating on 
what the day had done for him, heard a low tap 
athisdoor. ‘*Come in,” he said, as men always 
do say, and Marie, opening the door, stood just 
within the verge of his chamber. She had on 
her countenance neither the soft look of entreat- 
ing love which she had worn up there in the grot- 
to, nor did she appear crushed and subdued, as 
she had done before his mother. She carried 
her head somewhat more erect than usual, and 
looked boldly out at him from under her soft 
eyelashes. There might still be love there, 
but it was love proudly resolvin 
Adolphe, as he looked at her Sal ies he oe 
afraid of her. ’ weit 


** It is all over, then, betw 
een us, M. Adolphe? 
** Well, yes; don’t-you think it 

y it had better be 
And this is the meaning of oaths and y 
sworn to each other so 

But, Marie, you heard what my mother said,” 


**Oh, Sir, I have not come to ask you again 
to love me; oh no, I am not thinking of that. 
Lut this—this would be a lie if 1 kept it now. 
It would choke me if I wore it as that man’s 
wife. Take it back;” and she tendered to him 
the little charm which she had always worn round 
her neck since he had given it to her. He took 
it abstractedly, without thinking what he did, 
and placed it on his little dressing-table. 

‘* And you,” she continued; “‘can you still 
keep that cross? Oh nd. You, too, must give 
me back that. It would remind you too often of 
vows that were untrue.” 

‘* Marie,” said he, ‘‘do nog be so harsh to 
me.” 

Harsh!” said she. 
enough of harshness. 
you, Adolphe. But give me the cross. 
prove a curse to you if you kept it.” 

He then opened a little box which stood upon 
the table, and taking out the cross, he gave it to 
her. 

‘* And now, good-by,” she said. ‘‘ We shall 
have but little more to say to each other. I know 
this now, that I was wrong ever to have loved 
you. I should have been to you as are the other 
poor girls in the house, But oh, how was I to 
help it?’ ‘To this he made no answer, and so 
she closed the door and soft!y went back to her 
chamber. And thus ended the first day of 
Adolphe Bauche’s return to his own home. 

On the next morning the Capitaine and Marie 
were formally betrothed. This was done with 
some little ceremony, in the presence of all the 
guests who were then staying at the establish- 
ment, and with all manner of gracious acknowl- 
edgment of Marie's virtues. It seemed as though 
La Mére Bauche could not be courteous enough 
to her. ‘There was no more talk now of her be- 
ing a child of charity; no more allusion now to 
the gutter. La Mére Bauche, with her own 
hand, brought her cake, with a glass of wine, 
after the betrothal was over, and patted her on 
the cheek, and called her her dear little Marie 
Campan; and then the Capitaine was made up 
of infinite politeness, and the guests all wished 
her joy, and the servants of the house began to 
perceive that she was a person entitled to respect. 
How different was all this from that harsh attack 
that was made on her the preceding evening! 
Only Adolphe, he alone kept aloof; though he 
was present there he said nothing; he, and he 
only, offered no congratulations. 

In the midst of all these gala doings Marie 
herself said little or nothing. La Mére Bauche 
perceived this, but she forgave it. Angrily as 
she had expressed herself at the idea of Marie’s 
daring to love her son, she still acknowledged 
within her own heart that such love had been 
natural. She could feel no pity for Marie as 
long as Adolphe was in danger; but now she 
knew how to pity her. So Marie was still petted 
and still encouraged, though she went through 
the day’s work sullenly and in silence. 

As to the Capitaine, it was all one to him. 
He was a man of the world. He did not expect 
that he should really be preferred, con amore, to 
a young fellow like Adolphe. But he did expect 
that Marie, like other girls, would do as she was 
bid, and that in a few days she would regain her 
temper, and be reconciled to her life. 

And then the marriage was fixed for a very 
early day—as La Mére said, ‘‘ What was the use 
of waiting? All their minds were made up now, 
and therefore the sooner the two were married 
the better. Did not the Capitaine think so?” 

The Capitaine said that he did think so, 

And then Marie was asked. It was all one 
to her, she said. Whatever Maman Bauche 
liked, that she would do; only, she would not 
name a day herself. Indeed, she would neither 
do nor say any thing herself, practically, which 
tended in any way to a furtherance of these mat- 
rimonials, ut ‘then she aequiesced, quickly 
enough, if not readily, in what other people did 
and said. And so the marriage was fixed for 
the day week after Adolphe’s return. 

The whole of that week passed much in the 
same way. ‘The servants about the place spoke 
among themselves of Marie’s perverseness, ob- 
stinacy, and ingratitude, because she would not 
look pleased, or answer Madame Bauche’s court- 
esies with gratitude; but La Mére herself showed 
no signs of anger. Marie had yielded to her, 
and she required no more. And she remember- 
ed also the harsh words she had used to gain her 
purpose ; and she reflected on all that Marie had 
lost. On these accounts she was forbearing and 
exacted nothing—nothing but that one sacrifice 
which was to be made in accordance with her 
wishes. 

And it was made. They were married in the 
great salon—the dinner-room—immediately after 
breakfast. Madame Bauche was dressed in a new 
puce silk dress, and looked very magnificent on 
the occasion. She simpered, and smiled, and 
looked gay, even in spite of her spectacles; and, 
as the ceremony was being performed, she held, 
fast-clutched in her hand, the gold watch and 
chain which were intended for Marie as soon as 
ever the marriage should be completed. 

The Capitaine was dressed exactly as. usual, 
only that all his clothes were new. Madame 
Bauche had endeavored to persuade him to wear 
a blue coat, but he answered that such a change 
would not, he was sure, be to Marie’s taste. To 
tell the truth, Marie-would hardly have known 
the difference had he presented himself in scar- 
let vestmenté. 

Adolphe, however, was dressed very finely, but 
he did not make himself prominent on the occa- 
sion. Marie watched him closely, though none 
saw that she did so; and of his garments she 
could have given an account with much accuracy 
—of his garments, ay, and of every look. “Is 
he a man?” she said, at last, to herself, ‘‘ that 
he can stand by and see all this ?” 

She, too, was dressed in silk. They had put 
on her what they pleased, and she bore the bur- 


**No; there has been 
I would not be harsh to 
It would 


den of her wedding finery without complaint and 
without pride. There was no blush on her face 
as she walked up to the table at which the priest 
stood, no hesitation in her low voice as she made 
the necessary answers. She put her hand into 
that of the Capitaine when required to do so, 
and when the ring was put on her finger she 
shuddered, but ever so slightly. Noone observed 
it but La Mére Bauche. “In one week she will 
be used to it, and then we shall all be happy,” 
said La Mére to herself. ‘* And I, I will be so 
kind to her!” 

And so the marriage was completed and the 
watch was at once given to Marie. ** Thank you, 
maman,” said she, as the trinket was fastened 
to her girdle. Had it been a pin-cushion that 
had cost three sous it would have affected her as 
much. 

And then there were cake and wine and sweet- 
meats; and after a few minutes Marie disap- 
pear For an hour or so the Capitaine was 
taken up with the congratulations of his friends, 
and with the efforts necessary to the wearing of 
his new honors with an air of ease; but after 
that time he began to be uneasy because his wife 
did not come to him. At two or three in the 
afternoon he went to La Mére Bauche to com- 
plain. ‘‘ This lackadaisical nonsense is no good.” 
he said. ‘* Ac any rate it is too iatenow. Marie 
had better come down among us and show her- 
self satisfied with her husband.” 

But Madame Bauche took Marie’s part. ‘‘ You 
must not be too hard on Marie,” she said. ‘‘She 
has gone through with a good deal this week 
past, and is very young; whereas, Capitaine, you 
are not very young.” 

The Capitaine merely shrugged his shoulders. 
In the mean time Mére Bauche went up to visit 
her protégé in her own room, and came down 
with a report that she was suffering from a head- 
ache. She could not appear at dinner, Madame 
Bauche said ; but would make one at the little 
party which was to be given in the evening. 
With this the Capitaine was forced to be content. 

The dinner, therefore, went on quietly without 
her, much as it did on other ordinary days. And 
then there was a little time of vacancy during 
which the gentlemen drank their coffee and 
smoked their cigars at the café, talking over the 
event that had taken place that morning, and the 
ladies brushed their hair and added some ribbon 
or some brooch to their usual apparel. Twice 
during this time did Madame Bauche go up to 
Marie's room with offers to assist her. ‘* Not 
yet, maman ; not quite yet,” said Marie, piteous- 
ly through her tears; and then twice did the 
green spectacles leave the room covering eyes 
which also were not dry. Ah! what had she 
done? What had she dared to take upon her- 
self to do? She could not undo it now. 

And then it became quite dark in the 
and out of doors, and the guests assembled in 
the salon. La Mére Bauche came in and out 
three or four times, uneasy in her gait and un- 
pleasant in her aspect, and every body began to 
see that things were wrong. ‘‘She is ill, I am 
afraid,” said one. ‘‘ The excitement has been 
too much,” said a second. ‘* And then he is so 
old,” whispered a third. And the Capitaine 
stalked about, erect on his wooden leg, taking 
snuff and striving to look indifferent. But he 
also was uneasy in his mind. 

Presently La Mére Bauche came in again, with 
a quicker step than before, and whispered some- 
thing—first to Adolphe, and then to the Capi- 
taine, whereon they both followed her out of the 


room. 

** Not in her chamber ?” said Adolphe. ° 

‘* Then she must be in yours,” said the Capi- 
taine to Madame Bauche. 

‘*She is in neither,” said La Mére Bauche, 
with her sternest voice. ‘* Nor is she in the 
house.” 

And now there was no longer an affectation of 
indifference on the part of any of them. They 
were any thing but indifferent. The Capitaine 
was eager in his demand that the matter should 
still be kept secret from the guests. She had al- 
ways been romantic, he said, and had now gone 
out to walk by the river-side. They three and 
the old bath-man would go out and look for her. 

‘* But it is pitch dark,” said La Mére Bauche. 

‘* We will take lanterns,” said the Capitaine. 
And so they sallied forth, with creeping steps 
over the gravel, so that they might not be heard 
by those within, and proceeded to search for the 
young wife. 

‘* Marie! Marie!” said La Mére Bauche, in 
piteous accents; ‘‘do come to me; pray do.” 

‘* Hush!” said the Capitaine; ‘‘ theyll hear 
you if you call.” He could not endure that the 
world should learn that a marriage with him had 


-been so distasteful to Marie Clavert. 


*¢ Marie, dear Marie!” called Madame Bauche, 
louder than before, quite regardless of the Capi- 
taine’s feelings. But no Marie answered. In 
her innermost heart now did La Mére Bauche 
wish that this cruel marriage had been left un- 
done. ‘ 

Adolphe was foremost with his lamp, but he 
hardly dared to look in the spot where he felt 
that it was most likely that she should have taken 
refuge. How could he meet her again alone in 
that grotto? Yet he alone of the four was young. 
It was clearly for him to ascend. ‘* Marie!” he 
shouted, ‘‘are you there?” as he slowly began 
the long ascent of the steps. 

But he had hardly begun to mount when a 
whirring sound struck his ear, and he felt that 
the air near him was moved; and then there 
was a crash upon the lower platform of rock, and 
a moan, repeated twice but ever so faintly, and 
a rustle of silk, and a slight struggle, somewhere 
as he knew within twenty paces of him; and 
then all was again quiet and still in the night air. 

‘¢ What was that?” asked the Capitaine, in a 
harsh voice. He made his way half across the 
little garden, and he also was within forty or fifty 
yards of the flat rock. But Adolphe was unable 


to answer him. He had fainted and the lamp 
had fallen from his hands, and rolled to the bot- 
tom of the steps. 

But the Capitaine, though even his heart was 

all but quenched within him, had still strength 
enough left to make his way up to the rock; 
and there, holding the lantern above his eyes, 
he saw all that was left for him to see or hi 
bride. 
As for La Mére Banche, she never again sai 
at the head of that table, never again dictated ta 
guests, never again laid down laws for the man- 
agement of any one. A poor, bedridden old 
woman, she lay there in her house at Vernet for 
some seven tedious years, and then was gathered 
to her fathers. 

As for the Capitaine— But what matters? 
He was made of sterner stuff. What matters 
either the fate of such a one as Adolphe Bauche? 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
A spacious Pisce or Furanirver—A table of dic- 
tances. 


When a gentleman steps on a lady's train the lady 
should turn round and say politely, “I beg your par- 
don, ;” andthe gentlemen bow aud say, “I 
accept your apology, Madam.” 


When lovely woman stoops to frolic, 
And rues the ruse, alas‘ too late, 
. What balm shall soothe her meloncolic? 
What art shall set her back up straight? 


The only thing for her disaster— 
The only way her woe to end— 
Is to apply a mustard plaster: 
If she won't do it, let her bend. 


“‘T have just met your old acquaintance, Daly,” said 
an Irishman to his friend, “‘and was sorry to see he 
has almost shrunk away to nothing. You are thin, 
and I am thin, but he is thinner than both of us pit 
together.” 


An eminent artist lately painted a enow-storm s0 
naturally that he caught a bad cold by sitting loo near 
it with his coat off. 


“ Mary,” said the teacher, “ why didn’t you come to 
school yesterday ?" 

“If you please, Marm, my aunt died, and I went ta 
the funeral.” 

‘* Well, hereafter when your relatives die, tell them 
to have the funerals Saturday afternoons or on Sin. 
days, for we tan’t have our schools disorganized by 
such 

The little girl promised, and recitations commenced. 


THE SQUEEZER. 


A Yankee of inventive mind, 
Observing once that womankind 
Were blest with rather larger waists 
Than seemed conformed to ladies’ tastes, 
Planned out and made of polished steel 
With many a secret spring and wheel, 
A queer machine, to work a sure 
And altogether perfect cure 
On every waist that might not be 
Of smal periphery. 
His great machine at last complete, 
He advertised in many a sheet, 
In this tic style: 
** Attention, ladies! call and see 
e wonder of the country! 
My patent Waist reaser, 
The ladies’ | 
Got up and rua y abez Kile.” 
Then, seated in his office at his ease, 
He waited calmly for a waist to squeeze. 
He had not very long to wait, 
For soon a maiden dressed in state, 
With rustling robes and smile serene, 
Came in to try the great machine; 
- And throwing off her furs and hat, 
With stoic resignation sat 
Straight down among the wheels and springs, 
And screws and other curious things: 
Then said to Kile, ‘Sir, if you please, 
I'd like a little—just a little squeeze.” 
‘With pleasure, ma’'am,” said he, and placed 
The pliant springs about her waist; 
Then turned the crank; the spring grew tight: 
oo she smiled with pure delight. 
e turned again, she sighed ; and then 
lished crank again ; 
low, 


He turned the 
She smiled again, and whispe 


Ag 

But with ecstatic joy grew ae 

Ano ittle, a ef 

The wheels jan round, she fell asunder—dead, 


And—Jabez 


At Dieppe, in France, the following notice has been 
issued by the lice: ** The bathing police are request. 
ed, when a lady is in danger of drowning, to seize her 
by the dress, and not by the hair, which oftentimes re. 
mains in their gras ewfoundland dogs will govery 
themselves accordingly !” 


“When men break their hearts,” remarks a cynical} 
female writer, ‘it is the eame as when a lobster breaks 


1 one of his claws—another sprouting immediately and 


growing in its place.” 3 


A gentleman once asked a little girl, an on 
pow ae sisters she had, and was told “ 
four.” er mother asked 


child, 
ree or 


a when they were | 
alone, what induced her to tell such an untruth. | 
“Why, mamma,” cried Mary, “I didn’t want him | 


to think you were so poor that you hadn't but one 
child. Wouldn't he thought we were drefful poor?” 


A young lady in New York has got such a perfect 
Grecian Bend” 
instead of belle. 
DISSERTATION ON THE MOSQUITO. 


that she has earned the title of beau 


@ mosquito is not a progressive creature at.all. | 


While enlightened medical opinion has discarded 
blood-letting nearly altogether the mosquito keeps 


right on (slap) bleeding his patients, no matter what | 


laint may be, and some of them complain 
‘the old school doctors never 
used to present their 
the nceuaito slap, slap) presents his bill 


he arrives, in people would make him a successful 


(slap) 
i tering-place hotel. 
proprietor of wale! La wherever he . But 


The mosquito is 4 


ill before they bled you, but | 
as 2 
bleeds you afterward. His ekill in | 


ll his mingling in the best society, and notwith- | 
pre his ‘alae, slap, slap) close familiarity with | 


he is in a measure quite uneo- 


all classes of ple, 


ted. 
py * him up for a sucker every day in the 
week. 


in (Slap.) 


ing people. 

tly known torun all nigpt. It is killing (slap) 
their constitutions, but will do it. ay are 
fastidious in their tastes, however, and never kee 
company except with people of “blood.” They can't 
stand (slap) much liquor. It goes to their he 


(Slap.) If he is sharp at all it is only shown | 
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THE EARTHQUAKE IN SOUTH penne 6 Peay | gives him his own way; and Harry's such a good | of going back to my own house; ah when 


AMERICA. 


Tue full details of the great earthquake on 
the Pacifié coast of South America fully corrob- 
orate the early statements, of which we gave a 
synopsis in our last issue. ‘The destruction of 
life has not proved, as we then hoped it would 
not, as great as was at first reported. The 
Providence which inflicts these evils on us also 
decrees that the terrible visitants shall announce 
their coming by premonitory shocks, not severe 
or dangerous; and thus warned, most of the 
residents in the towns destroyed or damaged, 
managed to escape to the open and less danger- 
ous places. 

The earthquake was accompanied by many 
curious phenomena. It was noticed by many 
persons that the rocking of the earth was in 
every instance. from north to south, not from 
east to west or indiscriminately. The tidal 
waves were in the same general direction. 
There were five of these seen at Arica, the least 
of them being thirty feet high. At Ylo the sea 
ppened and threw up a column of water to a 


great height. : 

Our illustration on page 633 is of the Plaza of 
Arequipa during the earthquake. A citizen of 
this place, writing from its ruins on August 14, 
the day. of its destruction, thus describes the ter- 
rible scene we portray : 

** About ten minutes to5 p.m. I sat down, in compa- 
ny with four other gentlemen. We had got about 
half throngh dinner when we felt the first symptoms 
of the earthquake. We got up guickly from the table 
and ran to the nearest street corner, a distance of not 
more than one hundred fect. By the time we got 
there the foundation of the earth seemed to have given 
way, and the noise beneath our feet was perfectly 
horrible. The whole country, together with the mighty 
mountains that surround this place, seemed to be 
afloat without apghor or og At this stage of the 
scene it was heart-rending ‘beyond arse the 

ouses falling all over the city, making terrible noise, 
like the roars of many cannon. This, together with 
the terrific rnmbling noise beneath, made us think 
that not only the last day, but the last second, had 
come, and half gone. Every second we expected to 
feel the earth open and swallow us into its dark abyas. 
I said feel the earth open, because at this time nothing 
could be seen on account of the dust from the falling 
houses. The heavy shock lasted nearly seven min- 
utes. Then there was a lull and apparently a dull 
rumbling noise underneath; also the dust cle 
away a little. 

“Then a fresh scene was visible, such a one as I 
hope may never again be witnessed by this or any 
other people. The dutiful son might be seen with his 
aged mother or helpless father on his back or in his 
arms, trying to take them to a place of safety, although 
no such place wae visible. The loving brother or sis- 


ter might be seen with a little group of helpless chil-_ 


dren around crying for help and protection. Although 
young in years, aJI seemed to realize the terrible dan- 

er that surrounded them. The stout husband held 
fhe fainting form of his dear wife in his arms, she, al- 
though apparently unconscions, having her little babe 
clasped firmly to her breast. All over the streets and. 
plazas humanity could be seen in all imaginable man- 
ners, praying, crying, shouting, running, kneeling, fall- 
ing, and lying prostrate on the ground.” 


THE STOCKBROKER AT DINGLEWOOD. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER IV. a 


Wuen Ada woke, however, instead of being, 
as I was, more hopeless, she was almost san- 
guine. ‘*There is my money, you know,” she 
said. ‘* After all, so long as it is only money. 
I will go and see them, as the man said, and 
they will come to terms. So long as we are to- 
gether, what do I mind whether we have a large 
house or a littleone? And H himself speaks 
of my settlement. Don't cry. I was frightened 
last night; but now I see what todo. Will you 
come up to town with me by the twelve o'clock 
train? And you shall see all will come right.” 

I had not the heart to say a word. I went 
home and changed that wretched evening dress 
which I had worn all through the night. It was 
a comfort to throw it off and cast it away from 
me; and I never wore it again; the very sight 
of it made me ill ever after. I found Ada al- 
most in high spirits with the strength of her de- 
termination and certainty that she was going to 
redeem her husband and make all right, when I 
went back. Just before noon, however, when 
she was putting on her bonnet to start, a carri 
swept up to the door. I was at the window of 
the dining-room when it came in sight, waiting 
for the brougham to convey us to the station. 
And the rector and his wife were coming up the 
avenue with ‘*‘ kind inquiries,” in the full belief 
that old Mrs. Gresham was dying, and that the 
house was ‘‘in affliction.” No wondér they start- 
ed and stared at the sight. It wks old Mrs. 
Gresham herself, in her pink ribbons, fresh and 
full and splendid, in robust health and all the 
colors of the rainbow, who came dashing up, with 
her stately bays, to the dor. 

I had only time to realize that all our little at- 
tempts to keep up appearances were destroyed for- 
ever when the old people came in; for Harry’s 
father had come too, though no one ever noticed 
him in presence of his wife. Mrs. Gresham came 
in smiling and gracious, in her usual affable and 
rather overwhelming way. She would have dis- 
missed me majestically before she went to her 


_ daughter-in-law, but I was in reality too obtuse, 


by reason of fatigue and excitement, to under- 
stand what she meant. When she went to Ada 
the old man remained with me. He was not an 
attractive old man, and I had scarcely spoken to 
him before. He walked about the room looking 
at every thing, while I sat by the window. If 
he had been an auctioneer valuing the furniture, 
he could not have been more particular in his in- 
vestigations. He examined the handsome oak 
furniture, which was the envy of the Green—the 
immense mirrors, the great china vases, the pic- 
tures on the walls—as if making a mental cal- 
culation. Then he came and stood by me, and 
began to talk. ‘‘In my time young people 
Were not so extravagant,” he\said, ‘There 


house.” 

‘‘ Mrs. Gresham had a great deal of taste,” I 
said, faltering. 

‘Taste! Nonsense. You mean waste,” 
the old man, sitting down astride on a 
chair, and looking at me across the back of it. 
‘¢ But I admit the things have their value—they’ll 
sell. Of course you know Harry has got into a 
mess?” he went on. ‘‘ Women think they can 
hush up these things; but that’s impossible. He 
has behaved like an idiot, and he must take the 
consequences. Fortunately the family is provid- 
ed for. Her friends need not be concerned in 
that respect.” 

‘*T am very glad,” said I, as it was necessary 
to say something. 

“‘So am I,” said old Mr. Gresham. ‘‘I sup- 
pose they would have come upon me if that had 
not been the case. It’s a bad business; but it 
is not so bad as it might have been. I can't 
make out how a son of mine should have been 
such an ass. But they all go so fast in these 
days. I suppose you had a very grand ball last 
night? <A ball!” he repeated, with a sort of 
snort. I don’t know if there was any fatherly 
feeling at all in the man; but if there was he hid 
it under his mask of harshness and contempt. 

‘Will not Mr. Gresham return?” I asked, 
foolishly ; but my mind was too much worn out 
to have full control of what I said. 

The old man gave a shrug, and glanced at me 
with a mixture of scorn and suspicion. ‘‘I can’t 
say what may happen in the future,” he said, dry- 
ly. ‘*I should advise him not. But Ada can live 
where she likes—and she will not be badly off.” 

Old Mrs. Gresham staid a long time up stairs 
with her daughter-in-law; so long that my 
patience almost deserted me. Mr. Gresham 
went off, after sitting silent opposite to me for 
some time, to look over the house, which was a 
relief; and no doubt I might have gone too, for 
we were far too late for the train. But I was 
too anxious to go away. When the two came 
down the old lady was just as cheerful and over- 
whelming as usual, though poor Ada was deadly 
pale. Mrs. Gresham came in with her rich, bus- 
tling, prosperous look, and shook hands with me 
over again. ‘‘I am sure I beg your pardon,” 
she said; ‘*I had so much to say to Ada. We 
have not met for a whole month ; and, poor child, 
they gave her such a fright last night. My dear, 
don’t you mean to give us someluncheon? Grand- 
papa never takes lunch; you need not wait for 
him: but I am quite hungry after my long drive.” 

Then poor Ada rose and rung the bell; she 
was trembling so that she tottered as she moved. 
I saw that her lips were dry, and she could scarce- 
ly speak. She gave her orders so indistinctly 
that the man could not hearher. ‘‘ Luncheon!” 
cried the-old lady, in her imperious way. ‘‘ Can't 
you hear what Mrs. Gresham says? Lunch di- 
rectly—and teil my people to be at the door in 
an hour. Ada, a man who stared in my face 
like that, and pretended not to understand, should 
not stay another day in my house; you area great 
deal too easy. So your ball was interrupted last 
night, Mrs. Mulgrave,” she went on, with a laugh, 
‘*and the blame laid on me. Oh, those boys! 
I hope the good people hereabouts will not take 
offense. I will never forgive them, though, for 
giving Adasuch a fright, poorchild. She thought 
I was dying, I suppose; and it was only one of 
Gerald’s sporting scrapes. Some horse was be- 
ing tampered with, and he would have lost thou- 
sands if they had not rushed off; so they made 


out I was dying, the wretched boys. Ha, ha! 
I don’t look much like avin to-day.” 
** No, indeed,” was all I could say. As for 


Ada, she never opened her white lips except to 


The old lady had all the weight of the conversa- 
tion to bear; and, indeed, she was talking not 
for our benefit, but for that of the servants, who 
were bringing the luncheon. She looked so rich 
and assured of herself that I think they were 
staggered in their certainty of misfortune and 
believed her for the moment. The young fovot- 
man, who had just been begging me privately 
to speak a word for him to secure him another 
place, gave me a stealthy imploring look, beg- 
ging me, as it were, not to betray him. The 
old gentleman was out, going over the house 
and grounds, but Mrs. Gresham ate a very good 
luncheon and continued her large and ample 
talk. ‘‘They sent me a message this morning,” 
she said, as she ate, ‘‘and ordered me to come 
over and make their excuses and set things 
right. Justlike boys! Give me some sherry, 
John Thomas. I shall scold them well, I prom- 
ise you, when they come back—upsetting poor 
Ada’s nerves and turning the house upside down 
like this. I don’t know what Ada would have 
done without you, Mrs. Mulgrave; and I hear 
you had their stable-men, trainers, or whatever 
you call them, to puzzle you too?” 

** Yes,” I said, struck dumb with wonder. 
Was all this an invention, or was she herself 
deceived? Poor Ada sat with her eyes cast 
down, and never spoke except in monosyllables ; 
she could scarcely raise to her lips the wine. which 
her mother-in-law made her swallow. : “I could 
not but admire the energy and determination of 
the woman. But at the same time she bewil- 
dered me, as she sat eating and drinking, with 
her elbow on the table and her rich lace mantle 
sweeping over the white table-cloth, conversing 
in this confident way. To meet her eyes, which 
had not a shade of timidity or doubt about them, 
and see her evident comfort and enjoyment, and 
believe she was telling a downright lie, was al- 
most more than was possible. ‘‘I did not know 
Mr. Gerald was a racing man,” I faltered, not 
knowing what to say. 

**Oh yes, he is on the turf,” said Mrs. Gresh- 
am, shrugging her shoulders; ‘“‘he is on every 
thing that don’t pay. That boy has been a nui- 
sance all his life. Not that t is any thing 


are 1 bad about him; but he’s fashionable, you know, 


breathe in little gasps like a woman in a fever! © 


brother—” said the rash woman all at once, to 
show how much at ber oar she was. But this 
was taking a step too Ada could bear it 
no longer. There was a sudden sound of chok- 
ing sobs, and then she sprang from the table. 
The strain had gone too far, ° 

“I hear baby crying; I must go to baby,” 
she sobbed; and rushed from the room without 
ahy regard to appearances. Even Mrs, Gresh- 
am, self- as she was, had gone too far 
for her own strength. Her lip quivered in spite 
of herself. She looked steadily down, and crum- 
bled the bread before her in her strong agitated 
fingers. Then she gave a little laugh, which was 
not much less significant than tears. 

** Poor little Ada,” she said; ‘‘ she can’t bear 
to be crossed. She has had such a happy life, 
when any thing goes contrairy it puts her out.” 
Perhaps it was the quivering of her own lip that 
brought back her vernacular. And then we be- 
gan to discuss the ball as'if nothing had hap- 
pened. Her husband came in while we were 
talking, and shrugged his shoulders and mut- 
tered disapprobation, but she took no notice. 
She must have been aware that I knew all; and 
yet she thought she could bewilder me still. 

I went home shortly after, grieved and dis- 
gusted and sick at heart, remembering all the 
wicked stories people tell of mercantile dishon- 
esty, of false bankruptcies, and downright rob- 
beries, and the culprits who and live in 
wealth and comfort abroad. This was how it 
was to be in the case of Harry Gresham. His 
wife had her settlement, and would go to him, 
and they would be rich and well off, though he 
had as good as stolen his neighbor's property 
and squandered it away. Of course I did not 
know all the particulars then; and I had got to 
be fond of these young people. I knew very 
well that Harry was not wicked, and that his 
little wife was both innocent and good. When 
one reads such stories in the papers one says, 
‘*Wretches!” and thinks no more of it. But 
these two were not wretches, and I was fond of 
them, and it made me sick at heart. I went up 
stairs and shut myself into my own room, not 
being able to see visitors or to hear all the com- 
ment that, without doubt, was going’on. But 
it did not mend matters when I saw from m 
window Mrs. Gresham driving past, lying back 
in her carriage, sweeping along swift as two su- 

rb horses could carry her, with her little old 

usband in the corner by her side, and a smile 
on her face, ready to wave her hand in gracious 
recognition of any one she knew. She was like 
& queen coming among us, rather than the mo- 
ther of a man who had fled in darkness and 
shame. I never despised poor Mrs. Stoke or 
thought less of her for Everard’s downfall, but 
I felt scorn and disgust rise in my heart when 
these people passed my door; though Mrs. Gresh- 
am, too, was her son’s champion in her own 
worldly way. 

Some hours later Ada sent me a few anxious 
pleading words, begging me to go to her. I 
found her in the avenue, concealing herself 
among the trees; though it was a warm sum- 
mer day she was cold and shivering. I do not 
know any word that can express her pallor. 
It was not the whiteness of death, but of ago- 
nized and miserable life, palpitating in every 
nerve and straining every faculty. 

“*Hush!” ‘she said. ‘‘ Don’t go to the house 
—~I can’t bear it—I am watching for him—here!” 

**Is he coming back?” I cried, in terror. 

*“*I do not know; I can’t tell where he is, or 
where he is going!” cried poor Ada, grasping 
my arm; ‘‘ but if he should come back he would 
be taken. The house is watched. Did you not 
see that old man sitting under the hedge? There 
are people every where about watching for my 
Harry ; and they tell me I am to stay quiet and 
take no notice. I think I will die—I wish I 
could die!” 

‘*No, my darling!” I said, crying over her. 
**Tell me what it is? Did they bring you no 
comfort? He will not come back to be taken. 
There is no fear. Did they not tell you what it 
means ?” 

‘**They told me,” cried Ada, with a violent 
color flushing over her face, ‘‘ that I was to keep 
my money to myself, and not to pay back that 
—that—what he has taken! It is true; he has 
taken some money that was not his, and lost it ; 
but he meant to pay it back again, Mrs. Mul- 
grave. Wewere so rich; he knew he could pay 
it all back. And now he has lost every thing 
and can’t pay it. And they will put him in pris- 
on. Oh, I wish he had died! I wish we had 
all died,” cried Ada, ‘‘rather than this—rather 
than to feel what I do to-day!” 

** My dear,” I cried, ‘‘don’t say so; we can 
not die when we please. It is a terrible misfor- 
tune; but when he did not mean it—” 

Great tears rushed to Ada’s eyes. ‘‘He did 
not mean that,” she said; ** but I think he meant 
me to keep my money and live on it. Oh, what 
shall I do? ey say I will be wicked if I give 
it up. I will work for him with all my heart. 
But I can not go on living like this, and keep 
what is not mine. If your husband had done 
it, Mrs. Mulgrave—don’t be angry with me— 
would not you have sold the cottage and given 
up every thing? And what am I to do?” 

** You must come in and rest,” I said. ‘‘Nev- 
er mind what they said to you. You must do 
what is right, Ada, and will stand by you. 
He will know how to do it, Come in now and 
rest.” 

“* Ah, Gerald!” cried the poor child, and then 
she leaned on my shoulder and cried. The mo- 
ment she heard even the name of one man whom 
she could trust, her strength broke down. ‘‘Ger- 
ald will know how to do it!” she said, faintly, 
as I led her in, and tried to smile at me. It was 
a gleam of comfort in the darkness. I can not 
describe the period of terrible suspense that fol- 


us and left the pone young creature to bear hier 
burden alone. the midst of all this real suf- 
fering there was one little incident which affec ed 
my temper more than all the rest. Old Thonias 
Lee, an old man from the village, who used to 
little wares about in a basket, and made 
his living by it, had taken his place under the 
hedge close to the gates of Dinglewood, and sat 
there watching all day long. course he was 
paid to do it, and he was very poor, But I don't 
think the mone he earned so has done him 
much good, I have never given q penny or a 
penny’s worth to old Lee since thattime. Many 
@ sixpence poor Harry had tossed at him as he 
passed in his Yankee wagon every morning tv 
the station. I had no patience with the wretched 
old spy. He had the assurance to take off his 
hat to me when I went into the house he was 
watching, and I confess that it was with a strug- 
gle, no later back than last winter, when the 
season was at its coldest, that I consented to 
give him a little help for his children’s sake. 

It was nearly a week before we got any letters, 
and all these long days we watched waited, 
glad when every night fell, trembling when every 
morning rose; watching at the windows, at the 
gates, every where that a peep could be had of 
the white, blinding, vacant road. Every time 
the postman went round the Green our hearts 
grew faint with anxiety: once or twice when the 
telegraph boy appeared, even I, though I was 
but a spectator, felt the life die out of my heart. 
But at last this period of dreadful uncertainty 
came toaclose. It was in the morning, by the 
first post, that the letters came. They were un- 
der cover to me, and I took them to Ada’s room 
while she was still sleeping the restless sleep of 
exhaustion. She sprang up in a moment and 
caught at her husband's letter as if it had been 
a revelation from heaven. The happiest news 
in the world could not have been more eagerly 
received. He was safe. He had put the Chan- 
nel between him and his pursuers. There was 
no need for further watching. The relief in it- 
self was a positive happiness. Ten days ago it 
would have been heart-rending to think of Har- 
ry Gresham as an escaped criminal, as an exile, 
for whom return was impossible; disgraced, 
nameless, and without hope. To-day the news 
was joyful news: he was safe, if nothing more. 

Then for the first time Ada ind in the 
luxury of tears—tears that came in floods, like 
those thunder-showers which ease the hearts of 
the young. She threw herself on my neck and 
kissed me again and again. “I should have 
died but for you: I had no mamma of my own 
to go to,” she sobbed, like a baby. Perhaps the 
thing that made these childish words go to my 

“heart was that I had no child. 

Of course I ex and every body will ex- 
pect, that after this excitement she would have 
fallen ill. But she did not. On the contrary, 
she came down stairs with me, and ate (almost 
for the first time), and smiled, and played with 
her children, while I stood by with the feeling 
that I ought to have a brain-fever myself, if Ada 
would not see what was expected of her. -But 
as the day ran on she became grave, and ever 
graver. She said little, and it was mostly about 
Gerald; how he must come home and manage 
every thing; how she was determined to take no 
rest, to listen to no argument, till the money was 
paid. I went home to my own house that even- 
ing, and she made no opposition. I said good- 
night to her in the nursery where she was sit- 
ting close by her little girls bed. She was cry- 
ing, poor child, but I did not wonder at that; 
and nurse was a kind woman, and very attentive 
to her little mistress, I went round to the ter- 
race and out by the garden, without having any 
particular reason for it. But before I reached 
the gate some one came tripping after me, and 
looking round I saw it was Ada, wrapped in a 
great water-proof cloak. She was going to walk 
home with me, she said. I resisted her coming, 
but it was in vain. It was a warm balmy night, 
and I could not understand why she should have 
put on her great cloak. But as soon as she was 
safe in my little drawing-room, her secret came 
out. Then she opened her mantle with a smile. 
On one of her arms hung a bundle; on the other 
rested hef sleeping baby. She laughed at my 
amaze, and then she cried. ‘‘I am going to 
Harry,” she said; and held her child closer, and 
dried her eyes and sat immovable, ready to list- 
en to any thing I chose to say. Heaven knows 
I said every thing that I could think of—of the 
folly of it, of her fool-hardiness; that she was 
totally unable for the task she was pes on 
he ; that Harry had Gerald, and could do 
without her. All which she listened to with a 
smile, im le, and not tobe moved. When 
I had come to an end of my arguments, she 
stretched out to me the arm on which the bun- 
dle hung, and drew me close to her and kissed 
me again. ‘‘You are going to give me some 
biscuits and a little flask of wine,” she said, ** to 

ut in my pocket. I have one of the house- 
asa old-fashioned pockets, which is of some 
use. And then you must say ‘God bless you, 


not liv; without his mother. Baby and Harry. 


What i Gerald? I know he wants me.” 
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and let me go.” 
‘¢ God bless you, my poor child,” I said, over- 
come; *‘ but you must not go ; little Ada too— 
Then her eyes filled with tears. ‘‘ My pretty 
darling’ ” she said; ‘‘ but grandmamma will take 
her to a a It is only baby that can 
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‘But he can wait,” I cried; ‘‘and you so 

young, so delicate, so utterly unused to any 

ble!” 

mel can carry my child perfectly,” said Ada. 
‘¢] never was delicate. ‘There is a train at eleven, 
down to Southampton. I found it out in the 
book: and after that I know my way. lama 
very good traveler,” she said, with a smile, “and 
Gerald must come to settle every thing. Give 
me the biscuits, dear Mrs. Mulgrave, and kiss 
mie and let me go.” 

And it had ae be so, though I pleaded with 
her until I was hoarse. When the moment came 
I put on my cloak too and walked with her, late 
as it was, a mile off to the new station, which 
both she and I had thought too far for walking 
in the cheerful daylight. I carried the bundle 
while she carried the baby, and we looked like 
two homely country women trudging home. She 
drew her hood over her head while she got her 
ticket, and I waited outside. Then in the dark 
“Y kissed her for the last time. I could not speak, 
nor did she. She took the bundle from me, 
grasping my hand with her soft fingers almost 
as a man might have done; and we each 
other with anguish, like people who part forever. 
And I have never seen her again. 

As I came back, frightened and miserable, all 
by myself along the moonlit road, I had to pass 
the Stokes’ cottage. Lottie was leaning out of 
the window, though it was now nearly midnight, 
with her face, all pallid in the moon, turned to- 
ward Dinglewood. I could scarcely keep my- 
self from calling to her. She did not know what 
we had been doing, yet her heart had been with 
us that night. 


CHAPTER V. 


I wit not describe the tumult that arose when 
it was discovered. The servants rushed over to 
me in a body, and I suggested that they should 
send for Mrs. Gresham; and that great lady 
came in all her splendor and took little Ada 
away, and gave every body “notice.” Then 
great bills of the auction covered the pillars at 
the gate, and strangers came in heaps to see the 

lace. In a month every thing had melted away 
ike a tale that is told. The Greshams and their 
wealth and their liberality and their good-nature 
fell out of the very recollection of the people on 
the Green, along with the damask and the gild- 
ing and the flowers, the fine carriages, and the 
powdered footman. Every thing connected with 
them disappeared. The new tenant altered the 
house a second time; and every thing that could 
recall the handsome young couple and their lav- 
ish ways was cleared away. Of course there was 
nothing else talked of for a long time after. Ev- 
ery body had his or her account of the whole 
business: some said poor Harry met his pursu- 
ers in the field close to the river, and that Ger- 
ald and he fought with them, and left them all 
but dead in the grass; some said that Ada and 
I defended the house, and would not let them in ; 
and there were countless romances about the es- 
cape and Ada’s secret following after. ‘The im- 
agination of my neighbors made many a fancy 
sketch of that last scene; but never hit upon an 
thing so touching as my last glimpse of her, wit 
her baby under her cloak, going into the train. 
I held my peace, and let them speak. She had 
been as my own child for about a week, just a 
week of our lives; before that she was a common 
acquaintance, after it a stranger; but I could 
not let any vulgar tongues meddle with our rela- 
tionship or her story in that sacred time. 

And after a while the tale fell into oblivion, as 
every story does if we can but wait long enough. 
People forgot about the Greshams; sometimes a 
stranger would observe the name of Mr. Gresham, 
of Bishop’s Hope, in some list of county charities, 
and would ask if he was a Gresham of Gresham- 
bury, or if he was any connection of the man who 
ran away. Of course, at the time, it was in all 
the newspapers. He had taken money that 
somebody had trusted him with and used it in 
his speculations. Of course he meant to pay it 
back; but then a great crash came. The men 
say there was no excuse for him, and I can see 
that there is no excuse; but he never meant it, 
poor Harry! And then the papers were full of 
further incidents, which were more unusual than 
Harry’s sin or his flight. The Times devoted a 
leading article to it, which every body read, hold- 
. ing Mrs. Gresham up to the applause of the world. 
Ada gave up her settlement and all her own for- 
tune, and “‘ one of his brothers,” the papers said, 
came forward too, and most of the money was 
= back., But Harry, poor fellow, disappeared. 

Te was as if he had gone down at sea. His 
name and every sign of his life went out of knowl- 
edge — waves of forgetfulness, desertion, exile 
closed over them. And at Dinglefield they were 
never either seen or heard of again. 

As long as it continued to be in the papers 
Lottie Stoke kept in a very excited state. She 
came to me forever finding out every word that 
was printed about it, dwelling on every thing. 
That evening when the article appeared about 
Mrs. Gresham's heroic abandonment of her for- 
tune, and about “one of his brothers,” Lottie 
came with her eyes lighted up like windows in 
an illumination, and her whole frame trembling 
= a She read it all to me, and 
istened to my comments, and clas 
in hers when I cried out, ‘‘ That sah an 
ald.” She sat on the footstool, holding the pa- 

er, and gazed up into my face with her eyes 
ike lamps. ‘‘ Then I do not mind!” she cried 
and buried her face in her hands and sobbed 
aloud. And I did not ask her what’she meant 
—I had not the heart. 

It was quite years after before I heard any 
thing more of the Greshams, and then it was by 
way of Lottie Stoke that the news came. She 
a grown thinner and more worn year by year. 

had not had the spirits to go out, and they 
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were so poor that they could have no society at 
home. And by d Lottie came to be con- 
sidered a little old, which is a dreadful business 
for an unmarried girl when her people are so 
poor. Mrs. Stoke did not upbraid her; but still 
it may be guesséd what her feelings were, But, 
fortunately, as Lottie sunk into the back-ground, 
Lucy came to the front. She was pretty, and 
fresh, and gay, and more popular thau her sister 
had ever been. And, by-and-by, she did fulfill 
the grand object of existence, and married well. 
When Lucy told me of her engagement she was 
very angry with her sister. 

** She eays, how can I do it? She asks me if 
I have forgotten Gerald Gresham ?” cried Lucy. 
** As if I ever cared for Gerald Gresham; or as 
if any body would marry him after— I shall 
think she cared for him herself if she keeps going 
on,” 


**Tucy!” said Lottie, flashing crimson under 
her hollow eyes. Lacy, for her was as 
bright as happiness, indignation, high health, and 
undiminished spirits could make her. But, for 
my part, I liked her sister best. 

‘* Well!” she said; *‘and Idothinkit. You 
would lecture me about him when we were only 
having a little fun. As if I ever cared for him! 
And I don’t believe,” cried Lucy, courageously, 
‘* that he ever cared for me.” 

Her sister kissed her, though she had been so 
angry. ‘* Don’t let us quarrel now when we are 
going to part,” she said, with a strange quiver in 
her voice. Perhaps she was right ; perhaps 
he had never cared for her, though Lottie 
and I both thought he did. He cared for 
neither of them, probably ; and there was 
no chance that he would ever come back 
to Dinglewood, or show himself where his 
family had been so disgraced. But yet 
Lottie brightened up a little after that 
day, I can scarcely tell why. Some time 
after she went on a visit to London in the 
season; and it was very hard work for 
her, I know, to get some dresses to go 
in; for she never would have any of 
Lucy's presents. She was six weeks 
away, and she came back looking a dif- 
ferent creature. ‘The very first morning 
after her return she came over to me, 
glowing with something to tell. ‘‘ Who 
do you think I met?” she said, with a 
soft flush trembling over her face. Ler 
look brought one name irresistibly to my 
mind. But I would not open that old 
business; I shook my head, and said I 
did not know. 

Why, Gerald Gresham!” she cried. 

**Tt is true, Mrs. Mulgrave; he is paint- 
ing pictures now—painting, you under- 
stand, not for his pleasure, but like a 
trade. And he told me about Ada and 
poor Harry. They have gone to Amer- 
ica. Ithas changed him very much, even 
his looks; and, instead of being rich, he 
is poor.” ; 
** Ah!” I said, ‘‘ ‘ one of his brothers. 
You always said it was Gerald;” but I 
was not prepared for what was to come 
next. 

**Did not I?” cried Lottie, triumph- 
ant; *‘I knew it was him.” And then 
she paused a little, and sat silent, in hap- 
py brooding over something that was to 
come. ‘‘And I think she was right,” 
said Lottie, softly. ‘*‘He had not been 
thinking of Lucy ; it was not Lucy for 
whom he cared.’ 

I took her hands into my own, perceiv- 
ing what she meant; and then all at 
once Lottie fell a crying, but not for sor- 
row. 

** That was how I always deceived my- 
self,” she said. ‘‘It was so base of me 
at first; I wanted to marry him because 
he.was rich. And then I thought it was 
Lucy he liked; she was so young and so 
pretty.” Then she made a long pause, 
and put my hands upon her hot cheeks, 
and covered herself with them. ‘‘ Your 
hands are so cool,” she said, ‘‘and so 
soft and kind. I am going to marry 
him now, Mrs. Mulgrave, and he is 

r ” 


This is a kind of postscript to the story, 
but still it is so connected with it that it 
is impossible to tell the one without the 
other. Wewere much agitated about this 
marriage on the Green. If Gerald Gresh- 
am had been rich it would have been a dif- 
ferent matter. But a stockbroker’s son, 
with disgrace in the family, and poor! I 
don’t know any one who was not sorry for 
Mrs. Stoke under this unexpected blow. 
But I was not sorry for Lottie. Gerald, 
naturally, is not fond of coming to the 
Green, but I see them sometimes in Lon- 
don, and I think they suit each other. He 
tells me of poor Ada every time I see him. 


And I believe old Mr. Gresham is very in- 


dignant at Harry’s want of spirit in not be- 
ginning again, and at Ada for giving up 
her settlement, and at Gerald for expend- 
ing his money to help them—‘‘ A pack of 
fools,” says the old man. But of course 
they will all, even the shipwrecked family 
in America, get something from him when 
he dies. As forthe mother, I met her once 
at Lottie’s door, getting into her fine car- 
riage with the bays, and she was very affa- 
ble to me. In her opinion it was all Ada’s 
fault. ‘* What can a man do with an ex- 
travagant wife who spends all his money 
before it is made?” she said as she got into 
her carriage; and I found it a little hard 
to keep my temper. But the Greshams 
and their story, and all the brief splen- 
dors of Dinglewood, are almost forgot- 
ten by this time by every body on the 
Green, 


ail” 


GENERAL GRANT’S LETTER. 


We give on this page the fac-simile of the 
most characteristic passages in a letter of Gen- 
eral U. S. Granr to his father, written during 
the Vicksburg campaign, but lately published for 
the first time in the 7ribune. The entire letter 
te revelation of his true character, and is given 

Ww: 


Mritreen’s Benn, 21, 1963. 

Deas Fatuxe,—Your letter of the Tth of April has 
pest this day reached me. I hasten to answer your 

terrogations. When I left Memphis, with my t 
hibited trade below Helena. Trade to 
that point been opened by the T 
De ent. i give no permits to buy cotton, and if 
find any oue engaged in the business I send them out of 
the Department and seize their cotton for the Govern- 
ment. I havegiven a few families permission to leave 
the country, and to take with them, so far as Memphis, 
their cotton. In doing this I have been deceived by 
unprincipled spec who have smug- 
gied themselves along with the army in spite of orders 
prohibiting them, and have been compelled to sus- 
peud this favor to persons anxious to get out of Dixie. 

I understand that Government has adopted some 

lan to regulate getting the cotton out of the country. 

do not know what plan they have adopted, but am 
satisfied that any that can be adopted, exceptYor Gov- 
ernment to take the cotton themselves, and rule out 
speculators altogether, will be a bad one. I feel ail 
army-followers, who are engaged in speculating off 
the misfortunes of their country, and really aiding the 
enemy more than they possibly could do by open trea- 
son, should be drafted at once and put in the first for- 
lorn hope. 

I move my head-quarters to New Carthage to-mor- 
row. This whole country is under water, except 
strips of land behind the levees, along the river aud 


experience, I 


he 
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bayous, and makes operations almost la I 
struck upon a plan which I thought Ange me 
a foothold on the east bank of the Miesisstpp) before 
the enemy could offer any resistance. But the 
difficulty of the last one and a half miles next to Car- 
it so tedious that the quemy can not fail 
to ver my plans. I am doing m and am 
full of hope for complete success. me has been 
consumed, but it was absolutely impossible to avoid 
it. An attack upon the rebel works at any time since 
I arrived here must inevitably have resulted in the 
loss of a large portion of my ay if not in an entire 
defeat. There were but two points of land, Haines 
Blaff and Vicksburg itself, out of water at any placé 
from which troops could m .. These are thor 
— fortified, and it would be folly to attack them 
as ong as there is a prospect of turning their posi 
tion. I never expect to have an “sy under my com 
mand whipped unless it is very badly whipped and 
can't help it, but I have no idea of being driven to da 
a desperate or foolish act by the howlings of the press. 
It is painful to me, as a matter of course, to see the 
course pursued by some of the papers. But there is 
no one less disturbed by them than myself. I have 
never sought a command, and have no ambi- 
tious ends to accomplish. Were it not for the very 
natural desire of proving myself equal to any thin 
ex of me, and the evidence my re wo 
afford that I was not thought eqnal to f 
gladly accept a less sible ition, have no 
esire to be an object of envy or jealousy, nor to have 
this war continue. I want, and will do my to- 
pos- 
ther 


ward it, to put down the rebellion in the sh 
sible time, without expecting or desiring any o 
recognition than _— approval of my couree. 

I beg that you destroy this letter; at least, do 
not show it. 

Julia and the children are here, but wil! up 
the first boat. I sent for her to come down an 

t instructions about some business I want attended 

and see no immediate prospect of atieading to my- 

self. 
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* WICKET-KEEPER” AND “ BATSMAN.” 


“CAUGHT OUT.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL CRICKET MATCH. 


We alluded some weeks since to the fact that the St. George’s Cricket 
Club of this city, the first to take serious and earnest steps to introduce the 


_ English national game of cricket into America, had invited the famous 


** All-England Eleven” to visit this country. Since then the Englishmen 
have come and have played a match-game with the St. George’s Club in the 
presence of a large concourse of persons interested in the subject of physic- 
al exercises and out-of-door sports; and already it is observable that an 
interest has been awakened in the game, which is far superior to that of 
base-ball. This interest in the sport might have been more extended if 
the daily papers had reported the match in a manner intelligible to the 
general reader. As a rule their reports were written for cricketers only, 
and were totally incomprehensible to the majority of readers. ‘The com- 
binations and rules of the game, the technical terms are so different from 
those of base-ball, or, where the same, so differently applied, that few 
readers understood the reports. 


“LEG BEFORE WICKET.” 


Cricket, or, more properly speaking, ‘‘double cricket,” is the national 
game of England as much as base-ball is the national game of America. 


It is usually played by twenty-two persons, eleven on each side, though 
against 


on the present occasion the ‘‘ All-England Eleven” were matched 
twenty-two of the St. George’s, the former being old professionals, and 
the latter young amateurs. The materials for the game are a ball, five 
and a half ounces weight; two bats, four and a quarter by thirty-eight 
inches ; two wickets, each of three sticks of wood, twenty-seven inches above 
ground; and a ‘‘bail,” or fourth stick, eight inches long, to go across 
and on topofthem. The wickets are placed twenty-two yards apart. One 
side takes the bats, the other the field; the latter bowl the ball in efforts 
to knock down the wickets; the *‘ batsmen” guard the wickets by striking 
the ball; their ‘‘score’” or count consists of the runs which they make 
while the ball is on the fly or in the field; and the whole game is a con- 
stant exercise of muscle in batting and running, and skill in bowling and 
catching the ball. . 

Our illustrations will convey to the reader a good idea of the points of 
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J. Rowbotham. A. Shawe G. Freeman. 


H. Charlwood., G. Griffiths. 
THE ‘‘ALL-ENGLAND ELEVEN” CRICKETERS AND THEIR UMPIRE.—{Puorocrarmep sy Bravy.] 


J. Lillywhite, Jun. 
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EMERSON COLLEGE, MOBILE, ALABAMA. 


the game, although they do not show a complete 
** field.” We gave in a previous Number (August 
1) an engraving showing the whole field in play, 
to which those interested in the game and anx- 
ious to establish it are referred. The first of our 
small engravings on page 636 shows the positions 
of the “wicket-keeper” and the ** batsman.” The 
former’s position is about four 
or four and a half feet behind 
the wicket; the latter’s in front, 
and something nearer. The 


far-superior. Of its 
ity there can 
little doubt. Those 
interested in the sport 
will find a full and 
easily comprehended 
manual of the game 
in Woon’s “ Physical 
published 
a year since by Har- 
PER & 
an admirable practical 
work on all kinds of 
calisthenics. 

Wealso give on page 
636 a group of portraits of the ‘ All-England 
Eleven.” 

The match game played by the twenty-two of 
the St. George’s Club and their eleven guests em- 
braced one inning for the Eleven and two for the 
St. George’s. The Eleven made 175 runs in their 
one inning; the twenty-two only 155 in both. 


** wicket-keeper” is the captain 
of the ‘* outs,” or ‘* fielders,” 
and it is his "duty to see that 
they are all in their places, 
directing their movements by 
signs more than words. The 
duty of the ‘‘ batsman” is to 
guard the wicket from the 
ball, and to run between the 
two wickets. There is only 
one ‘‘ wicket-keeper,” although 
there are two wickets; the 
‘“‘batsmen” play by turns, 
changing positions to accom- 
modate the ‘‘ wicket - keeper” 
and ** bowler,” who are sta- 
tionary. . 

The second cut represents 
the two ‘‘ batsmen” while on 
the run between the two wick- 
ets. They are required to run 
close enough to the wickets to 
be able to put their bat on the - 
ground within certain limits. 
The third illustration shows 
the position of the ** bowler” on 
the side of the wicket opposite 
the active ‘‘ batsman” and the 
** wicket-keeper.” His aim is to bowl down the 
wicket; many bowlers are very expert with the 
ball, throwing it with a directness truly wonder- 
ful, and by giving it a twist or varying its speed 
can often deceive the “‘ batsman” into a ‘‘ wide 
miss.” ‘* Caught out” represents a fielder catch- 
ing a ball in the air; this always puts out the 


** batsman” who struck it, ‘‘ Bowled out” shows 
the wicket knocked down by the ball direct from 
the bowler’s hand. The sixth and last cut rep- 
resents the ‘‘batsman” being put out by the 

“‘ bowler” striking his leg. By a rule of the game 
no part of the person can be interposed for the 
defense of the wicket. 


BUTLER HIGH 


be instructed. This 
great work—the true 
foundation of the real 
social reconstruction 
of the South —will 
have to be stopped, the 
army of teachers will 


sacrificed, in the event 
of the triumph of the 
Southern rebels by 

the election of Sermovr and Brarr. The 
South in such a case would become too danger- 
ous to Northern teachers, and a standing army 
could not maintain and carry on the work which 
has been inaugurated by the establishment of the 
schools for freedmen. Their interruption and dis- 


continuance would be one of the sorest of calami- 


mM 


COAN SCHOOL, NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


THE FREEDMEN’S SCHOOLS. 


WueEn the North gave freedom to the slaves 
of the South it saw the necessity of giving them 
also the education which was necessary to their 
proper and emplo of 
liberty. The people of the North saw, too, 


SCHOOL, HAMPTON, VIRGINIA. 


ties to the race and the country. 3 

We give on this page illustrations of a number 
of the most prominent of the schools at the South 
under the control and direction of the American 
Missionary Association of New York, among 
the strongest as well as the earliest organization 
to engage in the work of educating the freed- 
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FISKE UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


that it devolved on them to give this education 
as it had given ~ro for the old power which 
had withheld one had prohibited the other, and 
was not likely to freely offer it now. The North 
did its duty; the schoolmaster followed the flag 
wherever it went; missionaries labored most 
——— in the new fields which the invading 
armies of the country 
opened as they had 
= —— never been opened be- 

= SS fore; the slaves, alive 


{ 


i ; 
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lence of old slave-hold- 
ers and their more 
rabid dupes, the poor 
whites, there were in 
existence at the South 
on December 31, 1867, 
3084 schools, with 
6492 teachers and 
189,517 pupils. This 


‘or States. One im- 


men. The latest report of this Association 
shows that for the last two years it has had about 
500 missionaries and teachers in this field, occu- 
pring some of the most important places in near- 
y every Southern State. It is organized on a 
catholic and evangelical basis, and seeks the co- 
operation of all evangelical and patriotic men. 
Last year its disburse- 
ments in this field, in- 
cluding the value of 
clothing, Bibles, etc., 
was $375, 000, and as 


Its schools have in 
many places already 
laid the foundation of 
a common-school sys- 
tem for their districts 


portant aim of the As- 
sociation is to raise up 
teachers and preachers 
among the people, as 
the only possible way 
of meeting the con- 


stantly inc ing de- = <. 
| mand for them, With 
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JAMES’S PLAN TATION SCHOOL, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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It is to be hoped that | is the result of a few co $2=2533_- 
the American youth | years’ labor against 
generally will be in- | the obstacles of strong 
duced to adopt this } opposition from the SSS 
game, and that it will | native whites of the ss ; : == 
become as prevalent | South, and the pover- = = = 
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have to be recalled, = j — 
the millions of North- J =: 
ern property inschool- “~~ =— 

houses and _ aschool- 


BEACH IN STITUTE, | SAVANNAK, GEORGIA. 


the aid of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and by mak- 
ing all the use it can of the co-operation of the 
colored people, it has already secured a large 
number of sites and buildings for high bartane 9 
normal schools, and incorporated colleges (not 
omitting the ambitious it is 
now straining every nerve to avail itself 

ent opportunities to 

one or more such institutions 
in every State where there is a 
large population of freedmen. 
In Virginia, at Hampton, where 
the first slave ship touched our 
shores, it offers a three 


if course of study in a normal 


and agricultural school, on a 
farm of 120 acres of choice 
land, in the cultivation of which 
the young men defray a con- 
siderable part of their ex- 

; the young og? in 


by doing the work of the 
boarding-house. 

High schools are establish- 
ed in Wilmington and Beau- 
fort, North Carolina; Savan- 

ah, Georgia; Memphis and 
hattanooga,: Tennessee; and 
Louisville, Kentucky. Normal 
schools at Charleston, South 
Carolina; Macon, Georgia; 
Talladega and Mobile, Ala- 


gia. A 
Berea College is, that of the 
300 pupils which it numbered 
last year a little over one-third were white. Its 
college preparatory class numbered eight; the 
remainder were in the normal and primary de- 


partments. 

Fiske University, Nashville, has a charter, a 
corps of ten instructors, and numbers 413 papils 
—88 in the normal department, 85 in grammar- 


in 
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school, and the remainder in the lower depart- 
ment. It stands on a block of land in the city 
worth at least $16,000. 

The Atlanta University, Georgia, occupying a 
choice location in the city, has a large pumber 
of students, in the earlier stages of their course. 
It is laying the foundations for an important in- 
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stitation. destined to exert a wide infizence over 


the State At Atlanta as at Wilmington, North 
Curclina, the Association: has an orphan asylam 
in 

The school beilding a: Mobile oceupies one of 
the finest sites im the city, and is really one of 
the most substantial and commodious baildirgs 
in the State. 
popiis. 

The Association reports, also, ten 
char: he: in the South ander its care, thas com- 
bining iz one organization a benevolent, educa- 
tional. and religious work for the lately ensla 
and vet persecuted and suffering freedmen, which, 
if vigorously sestained, must tell effectually on 
the cesumes of the South. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


. 


We called attention in our Number September 
19 t the eaxpow by a Boston civil engineer of the 
Gznzgerous condition of the Portland section of the 
Grand Track Railwey. The gentleman has since fur- 
nisbed us the following letter and the sccompanying 
diagram which spesk for themselves. and reveal 4 
condition of affaire which every traveler has a right 
to know in order that be may avoid. We are led to 
believe that too many of the railroads in this country 
are in the same horrible condition. Our purpose will 
bare been gained if the attention of the authorities is 
drawn w thie matwr. The letter alluded to is as fol- 


lowe : 
156. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Draz Ste.—I was giad to notice the reference in 
your isene, dated September 19, to the bad condition 
of the Grand Trank Railroad. I made the drawings, 
exhibited if Boston, to which you refer, and ro! 
were entirely correct: and I am giad to say have ; 
the effect I intended of waking a gem up to the 
shocking wmdition of the road, which was my only 
object in exposing it. Sach eketches are more con- 
vincing than a great deal of talk. I inclose a correct 
fa\\-size sketch of a rail joint (one of a vast number 
just as bad) over which, from my own observation, I 
know that the regular passenger trains are bow every 
dary running at over twenty miles an hour. This uw 
ruwply a matter of fact; and I leave you to judge of 
the character of the managers of the road, and of the 
Ka ‘road Commissiouers of this State, who will allow 
euch things. 

, Your obedient servant, 
L. Voez, 
Civil Engineer. 
P.S.—The sketch you mzy use in any way you 
lease, and show to any one, and give my word for 
fe entire currectness: and I could send ouch sketches 
by tbe hundred if it was worth while. 

Why can not New York have clean, fresh, whole- 
some, and substantial markets as well as Philadel- 
phia’ If there is any thing which would be a tonic 
tu merely thing about, it would bea certainty that the 
fuxcd we eat has been purchased from a nice, cleanly 
plave. But if any body who has been so unfortunate 
a* to be blocked up in the Tenth Avenue cars, in the 


_ Vicinity of Vesey Street, has noted, through the jam 


of carte and drays, the unsightly accumulation of 
dirty-looking sheds which form a portion of Washing- 
ton Market—and especially if he suffers bis eyes to 
rest long on the immense quantity of beef, pork, and 
mutton which hangs exposed to dast and dirt, he will 
be likely to eat his dinuer that day with silent qualms, 
not daring to ask where {it was procured. 

An inspection of the city markets has recently been 
made by the Common Council] Committee. 
were surprised to find the buildings of Washington 
apd Fulton markets in a miserable condition—leaky 
roofs, rotten floors and walls. Other things they 
foand, even less agreeable to mention—but which are 
to be seen there every day. The City Fathers seemed 
to be impressed with the idea that something should 
be done immediately ; and the public will be devout- 
ly thankfal if the impression deepens into an entire 
Reconstruction, 


On Sunday, the 23d of August, while volcanic agen- 
cies were still threatening the city of Callao, in Peru, 
with inundation, a penitential procession organized 
by the clergy passed through the streets to deprecate 
the wrath of thesea. The procession gathered around 
a platform in front of the mole, which was illuminated 
and covered with flowers, and upon which stood an 
image of the saint whose intercession they desired to 
invoke. The name and history of this saint are not 
generally known. In 1746—s0 the story goes—after 
the destruction of Old Callao by earthquake and in- 
undation, an image of some saint was found in one of 


. the sewers, where it was washed by the sea. It was 


80 disfigured that it conld not be identified, so the 
people cleaned, repaired, and adorned it, and placed 
it on a platform. A procession was formed to bear it 
to some safer place. At the time the sea was stil] 
boisterous, and while the procession stopped to rest 
near the shore a wonderful miracle was wrought. 
The sea became calm all at once, and it was, as a mat- 
ter of course, attributed to the saint, so that there and 
then it was named Nuestro Sefior del Mar (our God 
of the Sea). Since then this saint has been carefully 
preserved, and whenever the sea is angry Nuestro 
Senor is brought out to becalm it. 


John B. Gongh commences his lecturing tour early 
in October. All his lecture time has been engaged, 
be having already declined over eight hundred invi- 
prions. 

There are not far from seventy-five marriage-brok- 
a+ in Paris. Two of them pay an income tax of two 
hundred thousand francesa year. They charge five per 
cent. on the dower of rich wives, and two per cent. 
when the fortune of the husband and wife are about 
ejually large. An extra charge is made for procur- 
ing husbands with aristocratic titles. 

The Indian game of *‘ La Crosse” seems to be com- 
ing into vogue, and is considered more attractive than 
base-ball, requiring more players, and greater activity 
and skill There are twelve players on each side. 
Two flags are placed six feet apart on staffs six feet 
high, and at a distance of one hundred and eighty 
yards twocorresponding flags are fixed. The playing 
takes place bet ween these two points. A emall sponge 
India rubber ball is used. The object of the players 


is to drive the bull between the two flags of the op- 


I: will farnish school-room for 


carefully printed, and suitable for binding. Price, 
_ 6 cents per single copy; $2 30 per year. Sab- 
The 


chines to Her Majesty by Royal command, and 
they also hold appointments from the Empress 
of the French, the Queen of Spain, and the Em- 


er and ran down the mountain-side in rivulets— 


day, September 20th. A neat octavo pamphlet, 


Forzics Hoxors.— The Grover & Baker 
Sewing Machine Company can boast of right 
royal patronage. They have recently supplied 
two of their Elastic-Stitch Family Sewing Ma- 


peror of Brazil, while they have also supplied the 
Empress of Russia and the Queen of Bavaria. — 
London Mi 


irTror. 


Hair war up Lookout Mountain, the place 
where memory is stirred by a thousand thrilling 
associations, and where the brave boys of both 
armies met and fought hand to hand—where the 
blood of both friend and foe was mingled togeth- 


is a smooth-faced rock, upon which a poor 
wounded soldier inscribed the following : 

S. T.—1560—X.—Early in the battle I was 
wounded, and carried to this spot by two clever 
‘Yanks.’ They bade me farewell, and as they 
supposed, to die, for I was so weak from loss of 
blood that I could but faintly thank them for 
their kindness. They left in my canteen a part 
bottle of Plantation Bitters, to which I owe my 
life, for it strengthened me, and kept life within 
me until help came and my wound was 
God bless them for their kindness, and for the 
Plantation Bitters. Henry Davacet, Co. B, 
10th Ga.” — Times. 


MaGNowta to the best imported 
German Cvulogne, and sold at half the price. 


FROM A LONG-ESTABLISHED AND WELL-KNOWN 
Hovse.—‘* We have sold Buryetr’s Extracts 
(for cooking purposes) for several years, and be- 
lieve them equal to any we have had hitherto, 
and find them gradually growing in the public 
favor.’ Acker, & Compr, Grocers. 
New Yorx, September 8, 1868. 

JoserH & Co., 
592 Broadway, New York; 27 Street, 
Boston. 

These Extracts are for sale every where. 


Deritatorr Powver. $1 2 by mail 
dress Urnam, 115 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FS other use “Parnian Lo- 


tiox.” Sold by all druggists. Price $1 25 per bottle. 
OR the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery, use Phalon’s 
“Parutas Soap.” cts. per cake. Sold by drug- 

giste and by PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, N. Y. 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 
Artistic Surgeon 4 ffers his servi in 
the of his Curative Appliances, 
at his office. 
697 Broadway, cor. 4th St. 


The experience of DR. SHERMAN, resultin 
from his long and constant devotion to the 
and Cure of this disease, assures him of his ability to 
relieve all, without ~ oy to the ofthe patient, or 
duration of the infirmity, or the di Ities which th 
may have heretofore encountered in seeking relief. 
Dr. 8., as Principal of the Rupture Curative Institute, 
New Orleans, for a ~ of more than fifteen y 
had under his care the woret cares in the country, a 
of which were effectually relieved, and many, to their 
great joy, to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resniting from the 
use of other Trusses are found in Dr. Sherman's Ap- 
— and, with a full knowledge of the assertion, 

e promises greater security and comfort, with a dail 
improvement in the disease, than can be obtained o 
any other person, or the inventions of any other per- 
son in the United States. 

Prices to suit all clasees. It is the only, as well as 
the cheapest, remedy ever offered the afflicted. Pho- 
tographic likene«se< of casex before and after treat- 
ment furnished on receipt of two 3 cent stamps. : 


‘CO-OPERATIVE 
RELIEF ASSOCIATION. 


Ovrice 


upon New York Ci 


be duubie the val 


ihe money su 

THE FUNDS. 
The remaining two thirds, afier pa the expenses 
of the Association, shall be inv in real estate in 


the Cliy of New York, or in bond and mortgage on 
property in the City of New York, the interest of 
which shal) to pay the current expenses of the As- 
sociation. FF leaves no heirs, the 
the Association, with 

shail be paid 


A member failing to pay his fee of one dollar and 
ten cents within days from date of notice, for- 
feites ali claims upon Association, and also forfeits 
all money previously paid. In the Pacific States this 
time is extended tv sixty days. A member having no 


and 
tare tative to his fees. 
con cand ton Gellere 


CLASSES. 
all persons betw'n the ages of 15 and 20 yrs. 
all persons betw'n the ages of 20 and & yrs. 
all persons betw'n the ages of % and 30 yrs. 
all persons betw’n the ages of 3) and 35 yrs. 
all persons betw'n the ages of 35 and 40 yrs. 
al] persons betw'n the ages of 40 and 45 yrs. 
all persons betw'n the ages of 45 and 50 yrs. 
all persons betw'n the of 50 and 55 yrs. 
all persons betw'n the ages of 55 and 60 yrs. 
all persons betw'n the ages of 60 and 6 yre. 


reson s $6 upon becoming a member, and $1 10 
time member dies belonging to the came he 
be a member 0 


Association pa 
the widow or heirs, and the remain 
w within thirty days, $1 10 each to the Association 
to burseit. Failing to send this sum, he 
to the all the 


moneys paid, and - 
tion supplies a new member to fill the place of the re- 
tiring one. 


to 

P an agent otherwise than b 

it at theit own risk. A &c., must be payable. 
to the order of W. 8. C , Treasurer. ccom- 


giving the 
me, agé, birth-p present occupation, 

who the policy is in favor of, t-office address, town, 
poucy ‘Med Pre 


ed 
form of a ch draft, or order, made payable 
to the order rw. 8. CARMAN, Treasurer. 
80 doing he benefits htmaclf. io letter will be 
that does not contain a three-cent postage stamp to 


prepa return 
All om tions should be addressed 


Manhattan Co-operative Relief Association, 


No. 68 Broapwar, New Yorx Crryr. 


McMURDY, 


E. 

ELSON T. WRIGHT, President Star Metal Co, 
W. 8. CARMAN, President Stuyvesant Bank. 
H. W. FORD, the Cashier, Bank of the Republic. 
L. W. MURRAY. 


E. McMURDY, President. 

ELSON T. WRIGHT, Vice-President. 

W. 8. CARMAN, Treasurer. 

LEWIS SANDERS, Secretary. 

JOHN A. ROBINSON, M.D.,)} Examining 
ALEX. R. GRAY, M.D., Physicians. 

Messrs. Latham, Emery, & Co., 72 Cedar Street, New 
York City, General Agents for New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Dietrict of Colambia. 

N. B.—Parties paying agents in money do so at 
their own risk. e Association will not be respon- 
sible for money so paid. 

A General Agent wanted for each State and Terri- 
tory. General Agents will be required to give the 
best of references, and $50,000 bonds. 

Agents wanted in every Town in the United States 
and Canadas, 

A physician will be in attendance at the office of the 


cents. 
“ Abeurdly moderate in and eatisfac- 
Boos Tones Guse 
oa 


WATCHES for the MILLION. 


ificent Oroide Gold $6, $46, and 

$7 each. tevery w to be for on delivery. 
pany will exhibdit the watch when 

to pa t of bill, om receipt of 

only e c both ways. Our customers are 
supplied free with the Pickpocket Detective and Watch 
Guard; also mailed se ly ipt of 50 cents. 
The genuine Oroide Gold Watches can only be obiain- 
ed by ordering directly from uss JOHN POGGAN, 
Pres't Ozorps Got» Wartca Co., Importers and Man- 
T8 Naseao Street, New York. 


“KITTY McGEE,” 


Hexwer New Sone axp Cuorrs 

Live Par xo Rewr . 

Tus ruatr Beicurexs I 
Acatxer Tax . 


2d door above 25th St. Branch, 205 Bowery. 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 637 Broadway. 


A Great Want Supplied. 


A Perfect Fitting Shirt!! 


“THE PATENT CHART,” 
of any size, to the 
most perfect manner, combined / one 
chart 15 x 38 inches, with graduated scales and full 
rections, to enable any person, however inex - 
enced, touse it. Every Famity suorip nave One. 
Sold by Howe's Sewine Co., 699 Broadway. 
a to any address on receipt of $1. Address 
Tue New Yorx Parest Surer Co., 
4 Wall Street, New York. The Trade supplied. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING 
RIFLES, 


FIRING TWO SHOTS A SECOND AS A RE- 
PEATER, AND TWENTY SHOTS 
A MINUTE AS A SINGLE 
BREECH-LOADER. 


These powerful, accurate, and wonderfully effective 
weapons, carrying eighteen charges, which can be 
fired in nine seconds, are now ready for the market, 
and are for sale by all the responsible gun dealers 
throughout the country. For full information, send 
for circulars and pamphiets to the 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
New Haves, Cr. 


Company—also at the office of each General Agent— 
to examive applicants. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16, $23, $30. Price of Office, 
sis 942 $48,370. Send for circular to LOWE 
PANY, 23 Water Street, Boston. 
J UST THE THING for U.8.Ga and Cigar Man- 
ufacturers. Dorman’s Patent ing Irona, with 
movable Names, Nambers, &c. Price $300. Manufac- 
tured at the Battimore Srxencrt Woras, 97 W. Lombard 
St., Baltimore, Md. Loca! and traveling agents want- 
ed every where. A good Steel-Letter Cutter wanted. 


GENTS CAN MAKE $80 PER WEEE eelling my 
Campaign Goods. ——_ sets sent, po: tpald, for 

$2, of either candidate. JOHN W. NAUGH N, 
175 William Street, New York. 


GRANT and SEYMOUR CLUBS 


BANNERS, CHARTS, CAPS, 


supplied with BADG 
Get the New Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 
HASWELLS 


ENGINEERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
POCKET-BOOK. 


This invaluable and indispensable work has already 
reached ite Ta1zp Eprrton since its reconstruction and 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New Yore. 


tw~ Will be sent by mail, postage paid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of $3 00. 


| 
HARPER'S [Ocrozer 3, 1868. 
sides, ant cho man ave co that MANHATTAN RAND DUCHESS of GEROLSTEIN, 
can be dome only br great skill and dexterity. The | Lecreria, Barber of Serine 
instrument used im this game ic known as “ a crome.~ pino ia Comare, Norma, Travisia, Trovatore, Frei- 
bandie with book schutz, Ballo in Maschera, Sommambula Each 
I: bas a slightly carved a large book at ora complete for 
oe the end. This is covered with tight net-work, and is piabe overtare and whole 
1. ee used mut only to strike the ball, but to catch and car- 
ry it. The goal ie protected by 2 “goal-keeper,” | 
:4 “point man,” and “cover-puint mam” The game is | 
4 commenced by the ball being placed im the centre of | x 
: the feid The men are cach armed with his “ crosee.~ THE MANHATTAN CO-OPERATIVE RELIEF 
| as soon as obtained, ic baried to ome of the same side, York. 
Por many minutes, and oftentimes for hours, the ball | OBJECT. a 
| is buried about the ficid, the players all endeavoring | The object of this Association is to secure a cach jv™ fre 3 4 
to send it between the staffs surmounted by their op | payment days after the of mambes RO} 
| ponents’ colors. The exciting moment is when the | Of many dollars 4? there are members in the class Jt 
it | ball is im proximity to the gosis. The players close “© Which be or she belongs, to his or ber beirs. 
| im, and their crosses fly like rapiers, when suddenly | MEMBERSHIP FEES. 
| ome of the defenders of the goal catches the ball on | The ais ot Wes “yy 
| bis “ crosse,” and ranning like a deer, bears it toward | Which 4 be 7 
| | the other goal: bat be is usually intercepted by some | *€2 on death of each member, of which due a 
Geigers, who knock bis “crome,” and catch the | Dotire will be given, One duller trom each member | 7 
iin one goes to the or beirs of the deceased member, 
Gan” when Ge The Uroide Gold W atch Co. manafactare, un sirictly 
ey — whom it originated, measure “crosses” with the vet- | INVESTMENTS. — scientific ee (style, finish, and color 15 carat 
andl The By-Laws of the Association require that one | a fac-similce of the most rare and costly descrip- 
eran white pisyers of Montreal there are tens of thoa- of 
PAIL: | third of the money received as new membership fees | Gold Watches. 
q sands to witness shall be made a sinking fund meet payments falling They are manufactured with Hunting Cases (ladice’ 
| Hexrr Warp s SERMONS. — The NATIONAL TRUST CO. Railroad Conductors, — the 
Plemosth Pulpit” «ill be published weekly, con- | tn Gees most of our customers—have thoroughly de- 
| - . *~ | and will be invested in United States Bonds, or real 
CHALE; | taining the current series of Mr. Beecuers | | atility of the = 
= sermons, commencing with the sermon of San- J as reliable 
MX | simile Waltham Watches, full jeweled, $3): Chronome- 
ay and novel designs watch warranted by special 
of certificate from the Orvide Gold Watch Co. 
X trade supplied by the American News Company. 
| J. B. Forp & Co., 164 Nassau Street, Printing- 
| House Square, New York. 
out of such funds—<«aid expenses, however, not to ex- 
ceed ope handred dollars. 
and Sifty cents to the to prepay their + 
: which sum will pay fur ten deaths, thus saving the o + « SO. 
of sending $1 time, besides a saving 
y cents. No man is su that he can not pay 
ty “z | $6 now, and $1 10 ccsndionalie, thus securing $5000 to Arranged for fiute or violin, 15c.cach. Music mailed. 
7 his heirs. The averace number of doilars each person FREDERICK BLU 1125 Broapwar 
wil have to pay to secure $6000 wil be $30 per Ya, | 
over Gfiy cents makes this mode 
= of inguramce cost about one th what they would Ey 
have to pay auy regular Insurance Company rs! Moyr Autumn Goods 
} ene company is divided into ten classes for men, FOR GENTLEMEN. 
classes women. soon as these classes 
women are not allowed in the same classes. 
| 
| 
| 
“fy | The classes for women are the same as above. Any 
3 one that is found to give his or her age wrong will be 
. 4 expelled, and the moneys paid forfeited to the Asso- 
L i ciation. Esch class is limited to5000 members. Each 
if a member af another class dies. Each class 
PENDENT, having no connection with any other. 
ILLUSTRATION. 
a Class “ A” has 5000 male members. A man dies. 
| 
| | 
ak : | The sivantages of this Aseociation over ordinary 
Lite Insurance ane, no pastes can Break 
¢ the fees are so l, and requ to be paid at such 
oe. |} long intervals, that any man can secure to his family 
competency upon his death. 
Ss HOW TO BECOME MEMBERS. 
- | Any one desiring to become a member must send 
$6, in check, bank or 
the expressage y the applicant. Under no 
will the’ be Ser | 
at moneys sent bul tn this way. ts are not allowed 
# 
mae k, | the physical condition, and whether, in the opinion of 
the Doctor the applicant is a proper person 
tbe insured. Blank forms of application for mem- 
| 
ig > 
| 
ape % addition, consisting now of 668 pages. 16mo, Morocco, 
Pocket-Book Form, $3 00. 
id 
| 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company eell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 per fb. 
Mxxp (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
r ib. 


Brraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; 
st, $1 20 per mb. 
ImPExiat (green), 90c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 


Youna Hysow (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; best, 
th 


1 25 per tb. 
JaPAan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 
Gunrowper (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 
DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenon Breaxrast anp Dinner Correr, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 80c., 35c.; best, 40c. per Ib. 

Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 83c. ; best, 85c. per Ib. 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the exPense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
send no complimentary packages for clube of less 
than Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confident! 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. Ifthey are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


N.B. — Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
arge number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 

‘*THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from geiting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 

to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 83 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


» 


Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 


THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


and time. 


= been equal 
warranted by special certificate to keep accurate time. 


OROIDE CASES, a newly discove-ed composition, known only to 
ourselves, precisely like 
long as worn, and as we 
watches are in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the 
best materials, of the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled 
and well finished, with a view to the best results in regard to wear 
For appearance, durability, and time they have never 


id in appearance, keeping its color as 
finished as the best gold ones. These 


watches costing five times as much. h one 


ed b 
Price #15. Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizes. For this 


small sum any one can have an excellent watch, equal in appearance, and as good for time, as a gold one 


ne $150. We are now meneetarng Gents’ and Ladies 


bese are and 
as those of gold, from $2 te $6. 
sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when 
pay aLu the express charges. . 


me to gold ones costing $200. 
Goods sent to any } op of the United States by express. Money need not be 
e goods are delivered by the express. Customers must 


fatches of extra 


ne finish and quality, price 
Also ir 


roide Chains, as well made 


C.B. COLLINS & CO.,37 and 39 Nassau St., N. Y., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 
CLUBS.—Where SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Watch, making 


sw TO 
SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS. 


has 


gw” CAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so —_ a reputation, and the demand for them 
atly increased, many persons are offering common and wort 
to be Oroide Watches, in some instances stating that they are our Agents. 


less watches for sale, representing them 
We will state most positively that 


we employ no Agents, and that no one else does or can make Oroide ; yowcee ae am | these representations are 
false. The genuine Oroide Watches can only be obtained by ordering directly from us. 


ASE DS 


WATCH. The Improved Alnmininm Bronze is a met- 
al — entirely from any ever offered to the public. 
Its qualities and resemblance to Gold are such that 
even judges have been deceived. It has seriously occu- 
pied the attention of ecientific men, and has not only 
called forth the eulogiums of the press in consequence 
of its — roperties, but has also obtained a Gold 
Medal at the Paris Exposition. The movements are 
well finished, perfectly regulated, and as all these 
goods are manufactured in my own factory, I am ena- 

led to warrant them as excellent time-keepers. Price, 
from $16 to $22. 

Farther details will be found in my pamphlet, which 
will be sent postpaid on demand. 

A full assortment of Chains, also Aluminium Bronze 
Cases for Waltham Watches. Goods sent by express, 
C.0.D., with charges. 

Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 

No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


Don’t you Want a Banjo Book? 


The best Books for the Banjo are these—each con- 
tains Instructions and Music: BUCKLEY'S NEW 
BANJO GUIDE, 75 cents: BUCKLEY'S INSTRUCT- 
OR, $1 50; RICK'S METHOD, $1 50: BRIGGS’ BAN- 
JO INSTRUCTOR, 75 cents: HOWE’S BANJO IN- 
STRUCTOR, 40 cents. Mailed postpaid. by OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., Boston; C. H. DITSON & CO., 711 
Broadway, New York. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Ag't, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


AN EHASY WAY 


of pescaras a PIANO, MELODEON, or ORGAN.— 
HORACE WATERS & CO., No. 481 Broadway, will 
dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and en, of five first-class makers, and take 
from $5 to $25 monthly until paid. Fifty new and 
second-hand instruments for rent, and rent applied if 
purchased; or for sale at bargains for Illus- 
trated catalogues mailed for 3 cents. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Novelty Iron Works, 


Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all kinds for 


$30 


PER WEEK AND EXPENSES. — Agents 
wanted, male and female, local and travel- 
ing. PICTURE BUSINESS. 25 specimen pictures, 
Catalogue, and particulars sent on receipt of 20 cents 
postage. TUTTLE & CO., 78 Nassau St., N. Y 
GENTS WANTED — For Marrnew Hate 
Suuru's New Book, ‘SUNSHINE AND SHADOW 
IN NEW YORK.” Ifyou wish to know how Fortunes 
are made and lost in a day; how “ Countrymen” are 
swindled by Sharpers; how Gambling Houses and Lot- 
teries are conducted, and every thing of interest relat- 
ing to Promineut Men and Important Places of New 
York, read “SUNSHINE AND SHADOW IN NEW 
YORK.” A large Octavo Vol., over 700 pages, finely 
Illustrated. We want Agents, Male or Female, in every 
City and Town, to canvass. Every one wants to know 
about New York. No Book ever published sells so rap- 
idly. We employ no General Agents, and offer the lara- 
ext commission. Send for our 32-p. Circular. Full par- 
ticulars and terms to Agents sent free on apeblestion, 
J. B. BURR & CO., blishers, Hartford, Conn. 


SUGDEN & BRADBURY, 


312 & 314 Bowery, near Bleecker St., 


BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THEIR 
IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF 


AES, 
FANCY GOODS. 
Also UPHOLSTERY and LACE CURTAINS. 


The goods will be found precisely the 
style and quality, as those of any first-class’ Br 
house, and at prices unquestionab! y very much lower. 


@1 00 SALE: 


ANTED, Agents, ladies and gents, e here, 
W for our Great One Dollar afte, the ten the 
world. A chance to get —_ Dry Goods cheap. Send 
25 cents for 2 checks, an get our circulars giving full 
particulars. Circulars sent fret. ARLING ON 

ROWNE, & CO., 374 Washington St., Boston, Mass’ 
A WEEK and e ses. A reliable agen 
$50 Address 8. M. co, Hinsdaie, N. H. al 


UNTING anv TRAPPING.—HUNTERS’ GUIDE 
anp TRAPPERS’ COMPANION. A book for 
tmp Hunters, Trappers, and Boys. Tells how to 
hunt and trap all kinds of game, from the Mink to the 
Bear and Deer ; how to cure Skins, make Boats, Tra 
&c., &c. A new book, just out; the only cheap an 
reliable work ever printed. Price only 25 cents; Six 
for $1. Sent post free , 3 
HUNTER & CO., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 


We are not Cast Iron! 


Cast Iron undergoes marked changes under the 
alternate action of heat and cold, and the human 
body is not cast iron. On the contrary, it is a com- 
bination of delicate tissues and fibres, which are ex- 
quisitely sensitive to atmospheric changes, and, unless 
protected against sudden and violent variations of 
temperature by wise precautions, are sure to be disas- 
trously affected by them. 

At this season the difference between the tempera- 
ture of night and day is greater than at any other 
period of the year, and the stomach, the liver, the 
bowels, and the nervous system are apt to receive 
violent shocks from these changes, resulting in indi- 
gestion, bilious attacks, debility, low nervous fever, 
fever and ague, remittent fever, &c. Sustain and re- 
enforce these organs, therefore, with the purest and 
most potent of all vegetable tonics and alteratives, 


HOSTETTER'S STOMACH BITTERS. 


The effect of this matchless invigorant is to brace up 
the whole vital organization and regulate its action. 
Useful at all seasons as a means of promoting perfect 
digestion, an even and natural flow of bile, and a 
healthy condition of the bowels and the skin, it is 
especially necessary in the fall, when the complaints 
arising from checked perspiration are so common. 
It is found, by those who are in the habit of using 
this agreeable and anequaled tonic, that it so strength- 
ens and fortifies the body as to render it proof against 
the morbid influences which infect the air during the 
prevalence of epidemics. 


GREAT 


CHANCE 
AGENTS 
MAKE MONEY, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Mailed free. 
ddress BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher and Manufacturer of Political Goods, 
98 SPRING ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
or 164 VINE ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


~ 10 A DAY FOR ALL. Stencil Tool samples 
free. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 


OLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT.—Mothers, are your 
children euffering from ringworm or scald head ? 

Apply this great remedy at once, and remove a sight 
80 denapecabie to the family. Sold by all druggists. 


T STILL WAVES. Rich, Rare, and Racy as ever. 
“THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER.” The old 
favorite and cheapest paper published. Eight lar 
pages, 32 columns, illustrated, and filled to the brim 
with Wit, Humor, Fun, Stories, Sense, and Nonsense. 
Six years es ished. Nothing like it. Only 50 cents 
for a whole r, and a splendid Steel Engraving 
FREE to every subscriber. Immense circulation. 
Sent three months for only TEN CENTS. Send for 
it NOW. Every Number is worth 50 cents to any one. 
Remember, three months for only TEN CENTS. 
Address BANNER, Henspatce, N. H. 


If you wish your child to sit and walk erect, and to 
prevent its becoming round-shouldered or afflicted 
with curvature of the spine, buy one of the patent Lea 
ing Horses that Wx, the chest and give a healthful 
exercise. LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 478 Broadway, N. Y. 


CARBOLIC and CRESYLIC 
Disinfecting Soaps. 


PATENTED. 
For and Agricultural 


urposes., ufactared solel 
JAMES BUCHAN & Co 


190 Elizabeth Street., N. Y. 

290 00 SOL D.—MAGNETIC POCKET 

’ TIME-KEEPER AND COMPASS— 
handsome case, glass crystal, white enameled dial, 
steel and metal works, watch size; warranted to keep 
in order and denote correct time for two years. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Sent securely by mail, post- 
paid, for only $1; three for $2. Address 

MAGNETIC WATCH CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


SONGS.—Grant, a Nation's Hero, 40c.; 
Not for Seymour, 30c. ; Soldiers’ Chief, th 

Nation's Chief, 40c. ; Ulysses is his Name, 30c.; Grant 
and Colfax, 30c.; Ring, Ring the Bell, 30c.—all stir- 
ring Grant songs, with choruses. The Bondholder, 
30c., new Democratic campaign song. Mailed to any 


address on receipt of marked price. Address 
S. BRAINARD £ SONS, Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TRON WORKS, 


FOURTEENTH STREET, serweew AVENUES B 
anp C, NEW YORK. 


D. D. BADGER, President. 
N. CHENEY, Vice-President. 
Fire-proof Buildings of every description, and ev- 


ery kind of Iron Work for Building Purposes, also for 
Bridges. 


Life Insurance Agents, 
Attention. 


Very desirable districts can now be secured by 


EXPERIENCED AND SUCCESSFUL MEN 
of the 


PHCENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


of Hartrorp, Corn. 


Assets over Three Millions. 
Income over Two Millions. 


Dividends 50 Per Cent. upon the Full Premium 
paid, and upon Every Premium paid. 
NO NOTES DEDUCTED IN SETTLEMENT OF 


LAIMS. ALL ITS POLICIES are 
NON - FORFEITING, and 


So Stipulated in its Policies. 


Usual Restrictions on Travel, Occupation, and 
Residence abolished. 
It has paid over 


FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 
in losses, and never contested a claim during the 17 
years of its existence. 
Apply, with references, by mail, or in person, to 
JOHN E. DeWITT, Resident Director 
153 Broadway, New York. 


GENTS WANTED for the Great ONE DOLLAR 

SALE of H. A. Geaateu & Co., 87 Cornhill and 

75 Court St., Boston, Mass. Best inducements yet 
offered agents. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


AUTUMN LIST 
OF BOOKS JUST READY. 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea: Its Urigin, and an Account of its Prog- 
reas down to the Death of Lord ALEx- 


ANDER Kinotaxke. ‘ot. 
With Maps and Plans. 12mo, Cloth, $2 per Vol. 


MCCLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA. Cyclo- 
_— of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
terature. Prepared bythe Rev. Joun M‘Ciinwroog, 
D.D., and James Srraone, 8.T.D. now 
amo 8vo. Price per Vol., Cloth, $5 00 ; Sheep, $6 00; 
Half Morocco, $8 00. 


DRAPER’S CIVIL WAR. History of the American - 
Civil War. By Joun Witttam Dearer, U.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of New York; Author of “A Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” “‘ A History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. IT. just ready. Svo, Cloth, $3 50 per Vol, 


BULWER’S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous Prose 
Works of Epwarp Butwer, Lorgp Litron. In Two 
Volumeg. i12mo, Cloth, $8 50, 


RANDALL'S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. First 
Priuciples of Popular Education and Public Instruc- 
tion. By Superintendent of Public 
of the City of New York. /'12mo, Cloth, 


THE OPIUM HABIT. The Opinm Habit, with Sug- _ 


gestions as to the Remedy. i2mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BARNES'’S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. Notes, 
Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the k 
of Psalms. By Auvsext Barnes, Author of “ Notes 

on the New Testament,” “Lectures on the Evi- 

dences of Christianity,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 


umes. Vol. J. now ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION. The Second and Concluding” Vol- 
ume of Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Re- 
bellion in the United States. By Atrexp H. Guern- 


sey and Hensy M. Atpsew. Complete in Two 
Volumes, with nearly Oue Thousand LJustrations. 
Quarto, Cloth, $6 00 each. 


COMER’'S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 
A Manual of lnstruction in Navigation as practiced 
at Sea. Adapted to the Wants of the Sailor. Con- 
taining all the Tables, Explanations, and [lustra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nauti- 
cal Astronomy; with numerous Examples, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac, for several Years ahead. Compiled by Gre. 
N. Comer. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50; 


THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 
troduction, connecting the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by Wittiam Smiru, LL.D., 
Classical Examiuer in the University of London, 
With Maps and Woodcuts. Large i2mo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 


NORDHOFF'S CAPE COD. Cape Cod and All Along * 


Shore: Stories. By Norpuorr. 
Cloth, $1 50. 


MACE’S MOUTHFUL OF BREAD, The History of 
a Mouthful of Bread: and its Effect on the Organiza- 
tion of Men and Animals. By Jranw Mace. 
lated from the Eighth French Edition by Mrs. Au- 
Gattr. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


MACE’S SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. The 
Servants of the Stomach. By Jean Mac#, Author 
of “The History of a Mouthful of Bread,” “ Home 
Fairy Tales,” &c.,&c. Reprinted from the London 
— Revised and Corrected. 12mo, Cloth, 

1 75. 


HELPS’S SPANISH -CONQUEST. The Spanish 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His- 
tory of ae and to the Government of Colonies, 
By Artuce Heirs. Complete in Four Volumes, 
Vol. IV. just published. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


BELLOWS'’S OLD WORLD. . The Old World in its 
New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867-1868. By 
Henry W. Bettows. Vol.1. 12mo, Cloth, $1 


LOOMIS’S TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. A Treatize 
on Algebra. By Exsas Loomis, LL.D., Professor of 
Natura! Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale er 
and Author ofa *‘ Course of Mathematics.” 

Edition. 8vo, Sheep, $2 00. " 

LOOMIS’S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on Meteor- 
ology. With a Collection of Meteorological Tables. 
By Exias Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
of a “Course of Mathematics.” Svyo, Sheep extra, 
$2 00 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
rte, a, Turkey, Greece, tzer- 
land, T 2 Lae nmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Ma 

corrected up to 1868, and a Map embracing Colo 

Routes of Travel in the above Countries. By W. 

Pemproxs Feraipes. Seventh Year. Large 12mo, 

Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 

HARPER'S PHRASE- K; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “ Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemeroxe Fererpes, Author of 
‘* Harper’s Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 


NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


THE MOONSTONE. By Wiixre With » 


many Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $200; Paper, $1 50, 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. By 
Cuaries Lever, Author of “* Manrice Tiernay, the 
Soldier of Fortune,” “Charles O'Malley, the 

," &., &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE DOWER HOUSE. By Taomas. 
Paper, 50 cents. P 
EA FRUIT. By Miss M. E. Baavvow. Wi 
Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? By Witttam Brack. 8v0, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


A LOST NAME. By J.S. Lx Faxv, 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


BRAKESPEARE;; or, The Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone, &c. Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. Witb Ilustrations by 
Gaston Fay. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. By a Bar- 
rister. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
Harrre & Brorures will send 

works by mail, postage paid, to any 

States, on receipt of the price. 
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